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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION ~ 


FOR 


THE DEAF. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 3038. Price 75 cents. 

This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation which cannot be lightly re- 
garded, 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - - - by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp.9g6. Price 30 cents. 
Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000 copies have been sold, This is the best compen- 
dium of Scripture history embraced in the same number of pages. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 


Containing « development of the verb ; illustrations of idioms ; lessons on the different i 
periods of human life ; natural history of animals, and a description of each month 
in the year, 
This is one of the best reading books that has ever been prepared for deaf-mutes, and 
furnishes an excellent practical method of making them familiar with pure, simple, 
idiomatic English. It is well adapted, also, for the instruction of hearing children. 4 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. § 
Pp. 423. Price $1 50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of Pre-ident Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, idiomatic style, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best and most instructive history of this country 
that has ever been condensed within the same compass, 


MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp.125. Price 75 cents. 
The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felicitous. The style 
is very simple and easily comprehended, A capital introduction to a course of lessons 
in physical science, 


MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 
A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted to learners of all 
conditions, 


LANGUAGE LESSONS, - - - by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Script Type. Pp. 232. Price $1.25 (including postage ) a) 
Designed to introduce young learners, deaf-mutes, and foreigners to a correct under- : 
standing and use of the English language. + 
It is believed that this book will meet a want long felt, as the directions for use are so 
minute that any one, even without previous familiarity with the instruction of deaf- 
mutes, may with its aid satisfactorily carry forward their education. It is therefore 
adapted for home instruction as well as for use in the class-room, In the latter it is 
admirably fitted to serve as a standard of attainment and a means of securing uni- 
formity of method, thus rendering classification easier, and obviating the injury 
which often arises from transferring a pupil from one teacher to another. By its 
means the education of a deaf-mute can be successfully commenced at a very early 
age. In order to employ it to advantage it is not necessary to forego the use of other 
text-books, but it will, it is thought, supply many deficiencies, and moreover form 
in the pupil the habit of thinking in language. 
With this view it need not be confined to elementary classes, as all the pupils in an in- 
stitution would derive a benefit from going through the exercises, 
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GEORGE WING. 


My first sight of a school for the deaf is impressed upon my 
memory by two incidents among others. Being a lad of four- 
teen, made deaf some years earlier, my father took me to the 
Hartford school in March, 1860. The now venerable W. W. 
Turner was principal, and he led us through the class-rooms. 

In the hall we encountered a young man whom Mr. Turner 
stopped and introduced to my father as George Wing of Maine. 
They talked together, the last named holding a hand at his ear 
as if slightly deaf. Once or twice he looked down at me and 
said something that showed plainly enough he had not yet got 
through “being a boy.” 

Unconsciously I felt the attraction of his character and per- 
son even in that momentary interview. He was then twenty 
years old, tall, rather square-shouldered ; his head was a noble 
one, crowned with a thick mass of black hair, and his smooth, 
regular features were lit by large, dark and lambent eyes—“ eyes 
that take the breath.” 

The last remembrance of that day, eventful to me, is of his 
tall form towering above me in mock severity, after I had vaulted 
into bed, holding up to view my “ roundabout ” jacket soiled by 
contact with the floor, and remarking that it might be well 
enough for boys to “peel” in that careless fashion when they 
were at home with their mothers, but if they did it at this board- 
ing school they ought to have a daily “dusting” in two senses. 

My subsequent intercourse with him extended over just one 
twelvemonth. So far beneath him in age and attainments it is 
difficult to recall in what consisted the bond of our intercourse. 
I only remember that it was continuous, marked by many pleas- 
ing acts of his, too trifling, perhaps, for detail in the sober pages 
of a review, yet as a whole giving me some of the most agree- 
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able and wholesome of all the influences brought away from the 
joyous realm of boyhood. 

The day before that brief year ended he drew me aside and, 
throwing an arm around me, exclaimed, “Boy, you don’t realize 
what will happen when we go away to-morrow. To you it is 
only the excursion of a summer morning; but to me it is the 
severance of many dear relations, the end of school life, the de- 
parture from scenes little less loved than those of home itself.” 
I tried to comfort him in boyish fashion, but soon forgot his 
trouble in the excitement of “going home.” Next day on board 
the train I remember turning from my pranks to look at him 
attentively, wondering that he could sit so quiet, his easy flow 
of talk be hushed, his wonted smile of humor almost fade away. 
Twenty-one years flew by before we met again. 

The bases of his character, as it appears in my youthful recol- 
lections, were kindliness and modesty, mingled with an unceas- 
ing tide of humor. I never saw him act or speak ungently to 
any one, while the memory of his good offices is manifold. — 
Once S , a “big boy,” concocted a practical joke, of which a 
table full of smaller boys at. breakfast became the publicly ex- 
posed victims. One of them felt the seeming disgrace keenly. 
He hid his feelings, but kept out of every one’s way as much 
as possible. Wing noticed it, sought him out, found him 
doubled up over a book in a secluded corner, and soon learned 
the source of his trouble, at which he pretended great surprise, 
exclaiming “Oh, that! Why Z helped old S get up that joke. 
Heasked meto. Never mind; comeon; we will get one on him 
that will beat it hollow.” 

There was a literary and debating society organized in his last 
year at school, bearing the ambitious title of ‘“‘The Athenzum.” 
He was the ablest of its members, and the fittest to grace a 
platform ; yet the excess of modesty that clung to him through 
life sometimes interfered with his efforts even then. 

His prevailing characteristic, however—that which played 
about and colored all the rest—was humor. It was a sunny, 
genial, quiet humor, that always cheered and never wounded. 
His large eyes glowed with merriment, and the smile of appre- 
ciation for some “good thing” was rarely absent from his face. 
The darkness of his complexion, hair and eyes at times gave 
him an air of sadness, but one had only to look again to find a 
smile flitting across it. In later years I was often reminded of 
him by portraits of Lincoln, although, except in that occasional 
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aspect of humorous sadness, the one was as handsome as the 
other was homely. 

The closing years of his stay at Hartford, so far as systematic 
intellectual culture went, were, I think, not at all what they 
should have been at that stage of his career. His mental powers 
were great, his perceptions exceedingly quick ; he soon outgrew 
the routine and standards of the place. He could, in one year, 
or at most in two, wisely directed, have fitted for Bowdoin, near 
his home, or for any other New England college, where his par- 
tial command of hearing joined to his ability and character would 
have insured him success and congenial company. 

As it was, those closing years were passed in a medley of oc- 
cupations—a sort of busy idleness ; he taught in the class-rooms, 
edited the Guide, kept books in the steward's office, and browsed 
about among various branches of learning pretty much as he 
pleased. 

He has left no doubt as to what constituted the main benefit 
of his course at Hartford. It came from his social environment. 
The institution at that time had an array of instructors illus- 
trious alike for numbers, talent, character, and services. It in- 
cluded, besides the principal, Mr. Turner, Jared A. Ayres, David 
E. Bartlett, Samuel Porter, Henry B. Camp, John R. Keep, 
John C. Bull, Richard 8. Storrs, J. L. Noyes, and Miss Eliza 
H. Wadsworth, now Mrs. Noyes. To these should be added 
the steward, J. M. Allen, his assistant, Salmon Crossett, and 
the matron, Phoebe White, for they were all persons of strong 
and sterling mold. With most, if not all these, the young 
man enjoyed conversational intimacy, and by each his powers 
were developed and his spirit elevated. 

In this line he himself declares* that association with his 
school-fellows was the greatest of all aids. To the comrades 
he has mentioned there might well be added others, Lewis S. 
Ingraham, for example, who, though not since prominent in 
school circles, exerted great influence over him by their force of 
character or forensic abilities. Testimony can hardly be more 
emphatic than his in reference to the value of this intercourse: 

No logic could convince me that my association with these young men 
was not of greater benefit to me as a factor in whatever education I have 
acquired than the sum of all other influences subsequent to the loss of my 
hearing. * * * Among these young men there was a constant ‘ fusil- 
lade of discussion ;” there was scarcely any subject pertaining to ‘‘ heaven 
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above, the earth beneath, or the water under the earth,” that did not con- 
tribute material for disputation. * * * With all these thronging mem- 
ories, knowing so well that the development of intelligence and character 
in the subsequent lives of so many of these boys was due in a greater de- 
gree to their association with each other than to their school-room work, 
or even to the influence of their teachers, it fills me with astonishment to 
read in institution reports such assertions as these: ‘‘ The less the deaf 
are associated with the deaf the better for them in every way,” and ‘“ it 
would be better for a deaf child if he did not know that another deaf 
child existed in the world!” 

Out of the hot contentions to which he alludes there some- 
times grew personal animosities, the effects of which are felt by 
the surviving actors to this day. It was no small tribute that 
one of the ablest and most zealous of these disputants paid not 
long ago when he said, ‘‘ Whoever was to blame for these ani- 
mosities, it certainly was not George Wing.” 

His school-days over, he became assistant to his father as 
collector of internal revenue at Bangor. Thence he passed to 
the trying position of head book-keeper in a Boston insurance 
concern. Not long after the foundation of the Minnesota 
school he was called to its faculty, and there he labored con- 
tinuously for thirteen years. Aside from his regular duties he 
introduced the printing industry, and later, in connection with 
David H. Carroll, began and built up the excellent paper pub- 
lished at that school. In its columns, while yet under the 
shock of his sudden death, Principal Noyes speaks thus warmly 
of the spirit in which he labored : 

His entire course in this school was marked by earnestness, fidelity, and 
an intelligent appreciation of the needs of deaf children and the best 
methods and means for their amelioration and elevation. When in the 
class-room he took things by the handle and not by the blade. He strove 
to lead, not to drive his pupils; consequently he won their confidence, 
love, and admiration. He was a good counsellor and coadjutor. He de- 
spised meanness, trickery, and deception. * * * His whole nature 
shrunk from such things and dwelt rather in the realm of thought, purity, 
love, and helpfulness. - 

One fulfilment of such consecrated labors has been witnessed 
at the National College, to which have come from that school 
not a few noble boys, upon each of whow his spirit seemed to 
rest and be at work. 

The literary product of his life belongs to this portion of his 
career. It is very small in amount if only his mental power and 
facility in composition be considered. Its lack in this respect 
must be referred to the invincible modesty already alluded to. 
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That quality gave him a sweet and potent influence over his 
pupils and friends, yet forbade him to stand before the public 
even by the vicarious means of print. 

He attended conventions, and sitting in the audience with 
some trusted friend would make valuable comments and sug- 
gestions upon the papers presented, but he could seldom be 
induced to rise and present his opinions in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of those papers. He wrote articles for the Annals, 
but before they could be put in type sent for them on the plea 
of intended improvement—and they never came back by his 
own motion. Extracts from his letters to the editor are in 
point : 

I have relieved my mind of a burden by writing the enclosed paper on 
the subject of a hobby I have ridden (in my own back-yard) for twenty 
years. If I keep it long in my possession it will certainly follow the same 
path as other ‘‘ essays” I have attempted to write—be read over from 
time to time and then serve the useful purpose of kindling the kitchen 
fire. So I make haste to get rid of it by consigning it to your care; you 
can find an equally useful purpose for it, no doubt. The discussion of 
the associative feature now going on will probably draw out reminiscences 
from some of Mr. Bartlett’s pupils. A portion of my paper might be 
worked in with them. If you find anything in it worth printing, chop it 
up to suit yourself. I don’t ‘‘ offer it for publication ;” I never had the 
courage to do such a thing except under compulsion. Being full to the 
brim with a variety of notions, it relieves me to let them overflow, and 
your basket is as convenient a place as any to catch the overflow. 


A fortnight later he writes: 


I have ‘‘ washed and ironed” that page, and here isthe result. * * * 
My genius does not run in the literary line; the knowledge of this fact 
has saved the editor of the Annals a good deal of ‘‘pain.” English ‘‘as 
she is spoke” has not many terrors for me in descriptive or argumenta- 
tive writing, but when I try to ‘‘ exordiate and perorate ” I get into a tan- 
gle of exasperation at my inability to round the corners as they should be 
rounded. Some of this may be, as you say, a morbid feeling; but, all the 
same, the only way in which my productions can be made to see the light 
is for me to get them out of my way as soon as they are ‘‘ finished in the 
rough.” Then, under a sort of compulsion, I can safely revise. So much 
by way of apology for imposing on your good nature. 


Accordingly, only two papers from his pen have as yet ap- 
peared in the Annals, and that on the “ Function Symbols,” as 
itself shows, was drawn from him by the efforts of his prin- 
cipal ; while a chivalrous desire to defend his old school-mates 
and uphold the value of his intercourse with them had much to 
do with the publication of that on the “ Associative Feature in 
the Education of the Deaf.” 
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The limits of this article do not permit an extended review 
of these writings, yet it may be said that the key-note of the first 
is its insistence that language should be taught only so fast as 
the meaning it embodies can be fairly understood. His simple 
system of symbols aims to teach language, not grammar. That 
this is the master-point is often brought home to observers ; 
not seldom we see a pupil, even: in advanced stages of instruc- 
tion, not dull, and quick enough to grasp ideas presented in 
signs, but so shackled by their constant use as to be easily 
staggered when addressed in the manual alphabet—that is to 
say, in the English language ; he spells over the words one by 
one, eyeing his fingers meanwhile as if he had got hold of some 
curious botanical specimen. “ Words, words, words” he has 
in abundance ; likewise, perhaps, plenty of formal composition 
and text-book expressions ; but he has not had the genius, or his 
elders have not impelled him to form the hadit of trying to put 
his common daily thoughts and wants into the common English 
of daily life. Without the driving power of such a habit, is 
it any wonder that he shrinks from the use of simple, every- 
day English phrases? And without the practice and ex- 
perience that the habit would largely supply, is it strange that 
he balks at the meaning of those phrases when they are put be- 
fore him? Are not these rather the natural, nay, the inevitable 
results of the absence of such a habit ? 

The second paper would extol.the vivifying power of personal 
intercourse between deaf pupils and other pupils able, whether 
deaf or not, to communicate with them freely. To him the 
enforced isolation of a deaf child was horrible—was a continu- 
ing cruelty, albeit done in the beneficent name of education. 
In this he spoke what he knew, for he had endured the benumb- 
ing effects of such an isolation. To his testimony let us add 
that of a young mother who came to Kendall Green not long 
since to see her son. He had been taught upon the solitary 
plan until he entered the school some weeks before. She came 
from an interview with him, the tears in her eyes, and exclaim- 
ing “ How glad I am that is here! He never was so 
. bright or happy before.” 

Whoever reads these thoughtful and trenchant papers will 
see in every line that they are put forth reluctantly, and spring 
not in the least from a disposition to theorize, but are the 
residua of earnest working and keen, personal experience ; and 
the reader will be moved to regret that their author has not 
written more. 
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The modesty that prevented did not hide his talents from the 
world. Offers and honors began to seek him out. He was 
called to a wider field of labor in Jacksonville. When the news 
of his end came the faculty of the National College heard it 
with an added pang, because a resolution conferring upon him 
the Master’s degree had already, unknown to him, received their 
hearty sanction, and would no doubt, after being reviewed by 
the board of directors, have been promulgated at the next com- 
mencement. 

Another boon now fell to his lot—a boon peculiarly pleasing 
to one of his sensitive and receptive disposition. This was the 
excursion to California last summer. Mr. Noyes says: 

In all the happy throng of teachers and delegates he was among the 
happiest of the happy. His sister was traveling with him, and they were 
to visit another sister living in Oakland. On board the train were old 
school-mates, old associates, co-laborers, and friends whom he had not 
seen for years before. With what delight he reviewed the past, com- 
pared experiences, examined methods and theories, and restated principles 
recognized and established in the profession! The days were too short to 
give him time to accomplish all that was in his heart to say and do for 
himself and the cause in which he was so deeply interested. During the 
sessions of the Convention no teacher there took a more comprehensive 
and intelligent view of what transpired from day to day than Mr. Wing. 
As evidence of this read his admirable report of its proceedings printed 
in the International Record. 

My last interview with him was on the steamer at Portland, Oregon, as 
he was about to take that delightful sail up the Columbia River. He was 
full of life and joy, and his noble brow and intelligent face fairly glowed 
with delight on that beautiful morning. He was surrounded by friends 
who were in sympathy with him in gladness and joyous expectations. 
Methinks he is still sailing up that beautiful river, with loving and admir- 
ing friends around him, and in future I shall love to think of him there, 
sailing onward and upward amid joys and friendships that are pure and 
immortal. 


He returned to his place in Jacksonville apparently in robust 
health. He was now fairly settled in that new sphere, and was 
in the full plenitude of his powers. The profession had every 
reason to expect from him great and long continued labors ; 
finer results in quality than he had already achieved it could 
not ask, perhaps, fr6m any man. But just here on this felicitous. 
height, with the promise of the future opening wide, there came 
to him the signal—untimely to our mortal vision—to lay aside 
his book and pen forever. 

The summons was so sudden he scarce had time to realize it. 
Had this been otherwise, the whole burden of his life teaches 
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that his first thought would have been not for himself, not that 
he must depart from the warm precincts of life, but that he 
could no longer take loving thought for wife and children, 
pupils and friends. 

How gladly in that dark hour, had it been possible, would 
those who knew him well have whispered him to be of good 
cheer—that the influence of his strong yet gentle life should 
dwell with them through all time—that they could but humbly 
trust in the ways which are not man’s ways as still the good 
and fruitful ways—that they rejoiced and would rejoice ever- 
more because it had been theirs to know, even for a few 
brief years, the grace and inspiration of contact with his 
knightly spirit. 

AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF GRAMMATICAL 
METHODS. 


[THe following paper by our lamented friend Mr. George Wing was pre- 
pared for the Convention held in California last year. Lack of time ren- 
dered necessary the omission of some of the papers, and Mr. Wing, with 
characteristic modesty, insisted that his should be one of those thus 
omitted. The Business Committee then proposed that it should be 
printed with the Proceedings of the Convention, and entrusted it to the 
Committee on Publication for that purpose; but Mr. Wing, acting under 
another no less characteristic impulse, requested the Committee not to 
print it, saying that he wished to give it further revision. It was there- 
fore not sent to the printer with the Proceedings of the Convention, and 
since Mr. Wing’s death has been placed at the disposal of the Annals. 
—E. A. F.] 

I propose to review briefly the various grammatical methods 
that have been tried in the work of instructing the deaf, and to 
state, from my point of view, their merits and demerits, and in 
what respects they differ. 

As to the object of any method but random practice and drill 
in the expression of thought in words, Professor Samuel Por- 
ter has very forcibly stated the result of such practice and drill 
as “a state of mind in which words enough are known, but with 
no idea of a sentence but as an agglomeration of signs that have 
no other function than to express what they separately suggest.” 
Dr. Gillett, speaking of the majority of deaf-mutes at school, 
says: “‘In reading books and newspapers they take the signifi- 
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cations of words separately and guess at the meaning of para- 
graphs without reference to the relations of words.” 

We all are conscious of the fact that deaf-mute children, with 
few exceptions, do not accept sentences as sentences. They 
throw letters together to form words with no idea of the sound 
of words, and in like manner they throw words together to 
form sentences without any reference to syntax. In each case 
the mental process is purely one of memory of visible forms 
and consecutive order. A pupil in reciting an imperfectly 
learned lesson in geography may write, “A harbor is a small 
ships can safely ride at anchor,” and when his attention is 
called to his blunder, instead of perceiving the grotesque and 
impossible idea expressed by “a harbor is a ships” and thence 
supplying the hiatus, he spells the “sentence” over and over 
on his fingers, vainly groping for the error through the exercise 
of what Professor Porter calls his “ muscular sense.” A teacher 
drills his pupils for a while upon such sentences as “TI am often 
tired,” “I am often angry,” etc.; then shifting to another con- 
struction he drills them upon “I often play ball,” “TI often go 
to town,” etc., only to find after long and patient effort that 
they utterly fail to distinguish the different constructions, and 
that they write mixtures of them like this, “I am often play 
ball.” Every experienced teacher has struggled with this diffi- 
culty almost to the verge of distraction. 

From the time when the instruction of the deaf was first at- 
tempted, the difficulty I have indicated has been fully recognized. 
More than anything else the problem how to place in the hand 
of the deaf-mute a clue to the construction of sentences has 
engaged the attention of teachers. 

The Abbe de I’Epée seems to have believed that deaf-mutes, 
with rare exceptions, could not acquire the power of original 
composition ; that the most that could be done for them was 
to give them a stock in trade of phrases and sentences—load 
their minds with a peddler’s pack upon which to depend for 
their means of intercourse with the world. The Abbe Sicard 
took the opposite position, and maintained that by means of a 
grammatical system of his invention it was possible to give 
them the power to write sentences of their own as well as to 
remember and imitate sentences written for them. Sicard’s 
system, viewed in the light of nearly a century’s experience, 
seems very absurd. He first gave his pupils an idea in panto- 
mime, then repeated the idea in word-signs in grammatical 
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order, accompanying each word with curious gyrations of the 
hands to represent its grammatical character and relation. He 
also used some crude written symbols. This system, greatly 
simplified however, was imported by Gallaudet and Clerc. 
Fragments of it are still to be seen in the manual signs for 
the parts of speech used in many of our schools. 

Fifty or sixty years ago Professor F. A. P. Barnard essayed 
to replace Sicard’s crude signs with a comprehensive system of 
grammatical symbols. It was a wonderful machine that he 
constructed, marvelously simple in its fundamental principles, 
but bewildering in its ramifications. Like many another pro- 
duct of learning and ingenuity it had less practical value than 
its author supposed, and met with little favor among teachers 
of the deaf. An attempt to introduce the system into the pub- 
lic schools was an entire failure. 

Dr. I. L. Peet has taken the cream of Professor Barnard’s 
system and produced what is claimed to'be a practical method. 
Now I have great regard for Dr. Peet, and great admiration for 
the energy and devotion with which he has given the labor of 
a lifetime to the education of the deaf. I have been told that 
up in his grammatical tree there is any quantity of excellent 
fruit which would be ours if we could only get at it. I have 
never been able to get at it. There is a proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘he who would enjoy the fruit must shake the tree.” With 
that purpose, I will say that Dr., Peet’s method is very fine in- 
deed, but it seems to me unsuited to the purpose for which it 
is intended. We must concede that McCormick’s reaper is a 
very fine machine, but it will not work in a field of stumps and 
stones. Our field of labor is full of stumps and stones, and 
the onl¢ practical implements for us to use are the scythe and 
sickle of hard work and adaptation of means toends. It is re- 
lated that “down east” in the State of Maine a certain surveyor 
was employed to lay out a county road. He took a map and 
drew a straight line between two points and then staked out his 
road accordingly. The way led through a swamp and over the 
top of a mountain. He answered objections to the route by 
saying that the survey was accurate, and, as for the swamp and 
mountain, they had no business to be in the way. Dr. Peet, it 
seems to me, has worked out his method on about the same 
principle. 

Among the débris of recollections of my youth I find sen- 
tences illustrated by pictorial and suggestive symbols. An In- 
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dian, with bow full drawn and desperately bent on hitting some- 
thing, stands as the representative of a transitive verb. 
Whether these were Sicard’s crude symbols or the invention of 
somebody else I do not know. 

In 1884 Dr. Harvey P. Peet published his “Elementary Les- 
sons.” To quote Dr. Peet’s own words, “It embodied the most 
earnest systematic attempt to write a first book for deaf-mutes 
on a principle of philosophical progress.” To criticise this 
monument of labor and love seems almost sacrilegious. Like 
other first attempts it had great defects. So had Fulton’s 
steamboat, for that matter! Dr. Peet’s method was savagely 
attacked and vigorously defended, the war waxing hot and 
furious, but in the end the valiant doctor had the last and best 
word. His books were long accepted by the profession as 
standards and models for primary instruction. The great de- 
fect which now condemns his method was not clearly perceived 
by its old-timeenemies. No principle is now more firmly estab- 
lished than that words, as words, should be taught singly or 
in columns, and that combinations of words should not be pre- 
sented to our pupils in any other way than in complete sentences. 
To-day there is probably not a single advocate of fragmentary 
teaching. Dr. Peet’s method was based upon fragmentary 
teaching. He made his sentences grow in this way: “A cat,” 
“A black cat,” “A large black cat,” “A large black cat sleep- 
ing,” and so on. 

Professor R. 8. Storrs introduced a system of definite and 
unvarying symbols for the parts of speech, to which were ap- 
pended an elaborate assortment of “ quirks and tails ” to repre- 
sent the various inflections and relations of words. The Bar- 
nard system is based upon symbols for the abstract notions of 
being, assertion, attribution and influence; the Storrs system 
is based directly on the parts of speech. The former is the 
more philosophical; the latter the more simple and practical. 

These two systems are clearly and minutely described by 
Professor Samuel Porter and Dr. Isaac L. Peet in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Sixth and Eighth Conventions, held 
at Washington and Columbus. F 

While it is unquestionable that both these systems are of 
value in the study of grammar and that, stripped of their un- 
wieldy and recondite features, the symbols may be made useful 
in elementary work, they have not received the approval of 
many teachers. 
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A trial of Professor Storrs’ symbolic parsing with classes of 
beginners demonstrated the absurdity of attempting to teach 
language to deaf-mute children by means of technical grammar. 
When a mother teaches her daughter to make bread, she puts 
before her the flour, water, yeast and salt, simply as certain 
things to be combined and manipulated in a certain way to pro- 
duce certain results. To the girl salt is salt, not a chemical 
combination of sodium and chlorine. She knows nothing about 
the carbonic acid gas which makes the bread rise. She simply 
takes the things without a thought of their chemical nature 
and operation, mixes them, kneads the dough and bakes the 
bread just as she sees her mother do it. In teaching language 
to a child technical grammar is of no more use than technical 
chemistry in teaching her to make bread. Grammar and chem- 
istry are valuable studies, no doubt, but the mind needs con- 
siderable development and training before either can be usefully 
taught. 

A long and hotly fought controversy on the subject of methodi- 
cal signs occupied the attention of teachers many years ago. It 
was proposed and attempted to create a language of word-signs, 
following the grammatical order of written English, and, as far 
as possible, to abolish the natural language of signs. On turn- 
ing over the mass of learning and wisdom embalmed in the pub- 
lished proceedings of conventions and in the Amails, it is sur- 
prising to observe to what extent some of our honored prede- 
cessors abandoned the terra jirma of practical work and soared 
aloft among the clouds of theory. Mr. J. A. Jacobs and Mr. 
J. R. Burnet engaged in a wordy war on this matter of method- 
ical signs, filling between one and two hundred pages of the 
Annals. I have waded through the whole of it, and there re- 
mains in my mind’s eye a vision of Mr. Jacobs as a tremendous 
battering-ram, vainly hammering away at one spot, while Mr. 
Burnet rains missiles upon him from every quarter. Mr. Ja- 
cobs’ arguments had one unvarying refrain: “ When J see a 
written or printed word J at once associate it with a vocal 
sound. The sound, not the visible word, is to me the repre- 
_ sentative of the idea. So when a deaf-mute sees a written or 
printed word, he must of necessity associate it with a manual 
sign. It is impossible to associate thought with a written or 
printed word without the intervention of a sound or a sign. 
To suppose otherwise is to suppose that the deaf-mute can do 
what I cannot do myself.” Finally, Dr. H. P. Peet took a hand 
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in the battle, and gave the theory some stunning blows, from 
which it never recovered. 

Mr. John R. Keep’s “ First Lessons” and “School Stories ” 
were the outgrowth of the increasing belief that Dr. Peet’s very 
logical but very impractical method was unsuited to the nature 
and needs of deaf children. These lessons were a step away 
from forced, artificial methods, and in the direction of the more 
natural. While not ignoring the “principle of philosophical 
progress,” they were mainly based upon the idea of teaching 
language by close association of thought with its written ex- 
pression. The “First Lessons” is now, I believe, very little 
used, but the “ School Stories ” is still a favorite book in most 
if not all of our schools. 

Of Dr. Latham’s books, I can only say that his method seems 
to aim at presenting difficulties by a series of steps. It is not 
so much a grammatical method as an arrangement of lessons 
so that constructions which in the light of experience seem easy 
of comprehension shall take precedence of the more difficult. 

Professor Storrs devised the system of diagrams now in use 
at the American Asylum and some other schools. There is much 
misconception of the practical purpose and use of diagrams in 
teaching. I must confess that for many years I shared the pre- 
vailing notion that their purpose is to teach abstractions. With 
very few, if any, exceptions, the most extreme advocates of 
grammatical methods do not presume to say that it is possible, 
in the elementary stage, to convey to deaf-mute children the idea 
of abstract grammatical relation. The combinations of words 
in sentences are infinite, but the forms in which sentences are 
built are wonderfully few. The great mass of the English lan- 
guage is embraced in four sharply defined essential forms, which 
number may be enlarged by three or four extensions of two of 
them. The failure of deaf-mute children to distinguish these 
forms makes it necessary that we should use systematic efforts 
to make them perceive the difference. Diagrams are designed 
and used simply as maps or pictures. Half adozen such maps 
are placed before the pupil, and he is led to see that every sen- 
tence he writes or reads is an exact counterpart in form with one 
or another of them. The diagrams are constructed in accord- 
ance with grammatical laws, but the pupil knows nothing of the 
theory, sees nothing of the machinery. The lines and the posi- 
tions of words convey to him no suggestion at first. Constant 
practice in fitting the sentences that he writes to the several 
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maps brings him gradually to see that there is a difference, and 
finally to see what the difference is and why it is. 

But diagrams are open to some serious practical objections. 
Their cumbrous form and the time spent in drawing them makes 
it necessary to confine their application to model sentences; 
they cannot be applied to much of the actual work on the pupil’s 
slate. They must be kept almost wholly in the hands of the 
teacher. To establish and maintain in the pupil’s mind a cor- 
respondence between the work in hand and the maps on a dis- 
tant wall is a matter of great difficulty. To produce good re- 
sults the pupil must be practised in working out problems with 
his own hand. With diagrams this is not possible to any prac- 
tical extent. The exigencies of the rigid diagrams compel the 
introduction of forced ellipses and far-fetched analogies, which 
are distracting and confusing to the learner. One of the great- 
est objections is the double labor of learning the arrangement 
of words in the diagram and in the written sentence. 

Let us take an illustration to show how necessary it is that 
we use some method besides blind drill and practice. Translate 
the following into signs, and it will be seen that scarcely a shadow 
of difference is appreciable to the deaf-mute child: 

The boy John. 

The boy named John. 

The boy is John. 

The boy is named John. 

The boy’s name is J. ohn. 

The boy by the name of John. 

The boy whose name is John. 

The boy who is named John. 

The name of the boy is John; and so on. 

Bearing in mind that the child has no conception of the dif- 
ference between a complete sentence and a fragment of a sen- 
tence, it will be perceived what a terrible burden such a medley 
of formulas for one idea imposes upon his mind. He struggles 
hopelessly with them, confounds them one with another, and 
brings to his despairing teacher such meaningless jumbles as 
these: “The boy who named is John,” and “The boy is his 
name of John!” The chances of his hitting the right combina- 
tion, when the formulas are not fresh in his memory, are as one 
to a thousand. And when we consider the variations of person, 
number, mood and tense, and the currents and counter-currents 
of forms meeting and crossing in every direction, it is a matter 
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of wonder that through such a labyrinth, without the aid of the 
clue which systematic teaching alone can give, a deaf-mute child 
is ever brought out of darkness and chaos into the light of day. 
It is idle to point to hearing children and say that in learning 
language deaf-mute children should follow in their footsteps. 
The conditions are altogether different. 

The “American Asylum Series” of text-books prepared by 
Miss C..C. Sweet are based upon considerations which I have 
tried to exhibit. While strictly following the forms illustrated 
by the diagrams, the lessons are not necessarily dependent upon 
diagrams. The one purpose kept in view at every step is to 
lead the children to build sentences and write their thoughts 
independently of formulas committed tomemory. The method 
and matter of the books are admirable. There is not a line of 
hap-hazard work in them. Every page overflows with life and 
interest, the lessons are so arranged that with every step the 
pupils find themselves still on familiar ground, and no crevice 
is left for the introduction of misunderstanding and contradic- 
tion. I do not hesitate to say that the publication of these 
little books marks a greater step in the progress of the art of 
instructing the deaf than has been taken in half a century. 

“Function Symbols” recently introduced have found favor 
in some quarters. This system is not claimed as a “ new inven- 
tion ;” it is an adaptation of Dr. John S. Hart’s Elementary 
Lessons in Language. The principle upon which Dr. Hart's 
method is based is that the concrete should come before the 
abstract ; that the facts of language should be made familiar 
before general principles are touched. The “Function Sym- 
bols” applied to the essential forms of sentences are six in 
number and have no modifications. They represent the facts 
of construction which must be grasped before it is possible to 
put ideas in the form of sentences. 

[Here follows an exposition of Mr. Wing’s ‘‘ Function Symbols ;” this 


we omit, since it has been already published in the Annals, vol. xxx, pages 
188-203.—E. A. F.] 


It should be noted that these six symbols serve practically 
the same purpose as the manual signs which teachers are obliged 
to use in pointing out errors and explaining why corrections are 
made. They are signs for definite ideas, not symbols for ab- 
stractions. They have an advantage over evanescent and shifting 
manual signs, in that they are permanent and unvarying, and 
when their significations are fully grasped they can be used for 
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the purpose of compelling the pupils to test the correctness of 
their work by applying them. Their significations are grasped 
by use in the association of ideas with them. We make the 
sign for “ yesterday” by touching the thumb to the cheek and 
throwing it over the shoulder. There may be a good deal of 
philosophy in this sign, but the pupil knows nothing of it; he 
sees the sign frequently repeated in association with a certain 
idea, quickly seizes upon it, and uses it when he wishes to ex- 
press that idea. It is just so with the function signs; their 
meaning is learned by use, not by examination of their phi- 
losophy. 

To sum up the general principles upon which a grammatical 
method should be based: The signs used should be few, simple, 
and unvarying. They should have sharp and evident significa- 
tions, such, and only such, as the pupils are capable of grasping. 
They should concentrate the attention of the pupils upon the 
essential features of construction and leave the thousand and 
one details to be collected and fitted into their places by a pro- 
cess of natural accretion. Our purpose is to lead our pupils to 
grasp in an instinctive way the essential principles which govern 
the construction of sentences, and the less machinery we use 
for that purpose the better. On the title page of Roget's 
Thesaurus of English Words is a Greek aphorism, as follows : 
“Tt is impossible we should thoroughly understand the nature 
of signs unless we first properly consider and arrange the things 
signified.” In plain English, we must learn the whats and hows 
of things before we can know anything of the whys and where- 
fores. 

The mechanical structure of sentences must be made familiar 
to our pupils before it is possible for them to see a glimmer of 
light upon the principles which underlie it. 


GEORGE WING, 
Late Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Iii. 


ARITHMETIC IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Tue importance to a deaf-mute of a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic is second only to that of a knowledge of language. 
There are few teachers who do not make proficiency in language 
their great object; but as to the value of arithmetic opinions 
differ. Some recognize its importance and give it proper at- 
tention; others give it no more consideration than history or 
geography; and there are some who, not being interested in this 
branch or not proficient in it themselves, teach it as little as 
possible—just enough to keep up appearances. 

There are some considerations which show that this branch 
should occupy a place among the highest in the curriculum. 
It will be conceded that an ability to calculate correctly is nec- 
essary to success in any undertaking in which money or its 
equivalent is the object. Since it is the great aim in the edu- 
cation of the deaf to prepare them to achieve success in life in 
this and other respects, it is plain how necessary a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic is to them. It is true that their edu- 
cation would not be complete without a knowledge of many 
other subjects, but a knowledge of this is necessary to enable 
them to get their bread and butter. We all know what con- 
sideration any thrifty man obtains among his neighbors, and 
whenever we find a deaf person who has, by inheritance or his 
own efforts, come to own a small property, we find his happi- 
ness much increased by the respect and esteem of his neighbors. 
This may be a mercenary motive, but, whatever it is, it exists 
wherever the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons are found—that 
sturdy people among whom no man had any standing who did 
not own some land or other tangible property. 

There is nothing that reflects so much credit upon an institu- 
tion as the prosperity of its graduates. In consideration for 
the money it receives from the State it is expected to make its 
pupils at least self-supporting. Probably there is no system of 
instruction in use so poor as not to accomplish that, with proper 
effort on the part of the individuals in question; but we want 
something better than a hand-to-mouth existence for our gradu- 
ates. One may be an industrious man and work faithfully all his 
life, supporting himself and others dependent on him, yet, when 
age palsies his limbs, find himself obliged in turn to depend on 
the labor of his children or go to the poor-house, and all from 
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the lack of a little knowledge of the art of computation. When, 
as at the present moment, competition is so sharp that those 
who are in the possession of all their faculties, keen and well 
trained too, find it hard to make any progress toward independ- 
ence, how much harder is it for those who are handicapped in this 
race by the loss of hearing. As nearly all business transactions 
are carried on by word of mouth, and writing is in many cases 
no sufficient substitute for that, the chances of a deaf-mute’s 
success in business are fifty per cent. less than those of a hear- 
ing person, even in the more humble and less remunerative oc- 
cupations. In view of this, is it any wonder that so few deaf 
persons attain a position of independent circumstances? No; 
rather it is the wonder that the few attain it. How much, then, 
do the deaf need the advantage which a thorough understand- 
ing of arithmetic gives. 

This study, while of such value in the future to the pupil, 
may be made of scarcely less importance as a means of devel- 
oping the powers of his mind, so that he may better compre- 
hend all of his other studies. - Bacon says: “If a man’s wits be 
wandering, let him study arithmetic.” Every teacher knows 
how hard it is to get his pupils to think in a logical way. There 
are some who have bright fertile minds; they have no end of 
ideas ; but there is no such relation or sequence among them 
as to make a complete thought, or enable them to reach a sound 
conclusion. They have no power to master a new idea without 
help from the teacher. There are others whose minds are slug- 
gish and of limited range, who find it easiest to learn every- 
thing by rote; they fill their teacher’s heart with pleasure when 
only their memory is called on, but plunge him into despair the 
moment the beaten track is left. And in their failure there is 
apt to be a feeling of resentment, as if they had not been fairly 
used, and some one had laid a pitfall for them. It is well 
known what a beneficial effect the study of geometry has upon 
the faculties of the mind; and the study of arithmetic can be so 
conducted as to afford the same discipline. In order that such 
a result be obtained, considerable care and thought are required 
of the teacher. The principle of Froebel, “knowledge precedes 
name,” needs to be always kept in mind. Every principle or 
process should be introduced by such simple exercises that the 
idea is made plain before it is technically named. In this way 
all the simple principles of arithmetic and the four simple op- 
erations can be made to suggest themselves. If there are three 
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books on one desk and two on another, ask a pupil how many 
he sees ; he will count, and answer five books. Thus he adds 
without knowing it, and, by means of a multitude of such sim- 
ple exercises, in time the sums of different numbers will be- 
come fixed in his memory. Would any pupil thus taught write, 
“Three books and four desks make seven books?” If you 
should say so yourself, he would at once challenge the correct- 
ness of your statement. So the principle of addition, that 
only like numbers can be added, is brought out of his own 
mind. 

All the ems of arithmetic are a jumble of meaningless words ; 
even words in common use when occurring in arithmetic often 
have a different and special meaning. When a pupil is made 
to begin by memorizing these, the whole effort of his mind is 
spent on the mere endeavor to remember the words and their 
definitions while their substance is lost to him. In the same way 
the operations of written arithmetic are mysterious tricks with 
figures. If he has a quick eye and a good memory he can fol- 
low the teacher through an operation and do similarly himself. 
Thus he acquires a certain dexterity with figures. When the 
caption of a page is “addition” a certain trick is required ; 
when it is “subtraction,” another. To be sure that wonderful 
and fearful thing, the multiplication table, with its files of re- 
lentless figures, is with great difficulty transferred to the tablets 
of his memory ; but that in time is done, and nothing is harder 
that comes after. If this system is continued through the book 
the more apt pupils will obtain a correct answer to any problem 
if they can recollect what part of the book it belongs to; but 
when a problem in every-day life turns up with no label nor 
any catch-word in it, then this class of mathematicians are 
plunged into chaos. 

It is notorious how poorly the semi-mutes generally acquit 
themselves in this branch; but the reason is not far to seek. 
Having such a knowledge of language that they can pursue 
most studies quite intelligently, when they come to this myste- 
rious sleight of hand with figures they see no sense in it, and 
they dislike to go along like the others by rote alone. Others 
who are far behind them in other studies appear to outstrip 
them in this, which makes them hate it the more; so they try 
to have as little to do with it as possible, and make up by pro- 
ficiency in other studies. If they were led to see the sense of 
it, it would become one of the most interesting studies to them, 
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and they would excel as much ia it as they now do in other 
studies, such as history and language. 

If the teacher would look forward a little before introducing 
each new process and provide suitable objects for illustrating 
it, he would soon be gratified at the progress that his class 
made. And it would be a progress different from that often 
made in other studies in which what is learned during one term 
is forgotten by the end of another. 

There is often too much haste in teaching notation and nu- 
meration. It must necessarily be slow work for beginners to 
become acquainted with the real value of numbers. It does 
not follow, if a pupil can write correctly the name of a nu- 
merical expression in figures, or give the correct figures for the 
written term, that he has any idea of the number thus repre- 
sented ; yet the contrary of this finds general acceptance, and, 
it is common to see quite young pupils gaily rolling off hun- 
dreds, thousands, or millions in words. or figures without the 
least idea of their relative value. This begets a slipshod way 
of going through the rest of this subject, so that they never 
thoroughly understand any part of it. This could be avoided 
by allowing the pupils for a long time to use only numbers of 
which they had been shown the value. 

If the custom which is more or less in vogue of teaching lan- 
guage and arithmeticto primary pupils as two separate branches 
were changed so that both were taught in the same exercises 
much progress would be made in both directions at the same 
time. By doing this more variety could be secured in the 
language exercises, and so they would be made more interesting. 
The introduction of numbers would necessitate a great deal of 
drill in grammatical forms. There are always enough books, 
crayons, and other small objects in the school-room to afford 
exercises in all the simple operations. As before intimated I 
would do this by inductive exercises. Require certain results 
of the pupils as sums, remainders, products, etc., and they will 
obtain them by the proper process without previous instruction. 
Of course the numbers used must at first be very small, and 
every word must be perfectly understood by them previously, 
so that they can apply the whole effort of their minds to the 
process involved. To make my meaning plain I will give four 
questions : 

1. John has four apples, and Henry has three; how many 
have both? 
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2. John had five apples; he gave two to Joseph; how many 
apples has John now ? 

3. George has 2 marbles, James has 2, John 2, Peter 2, and 
Henry 2; how many have all? or, 

George, James, John, Peter, and Henry each have two mar- 
bles; how many have all ? 

4. I have six apples; I give them to John, Henry, and James, 
so that-one has as many as another ; how many has each ? 

It will be seen that in the third question the pupil will add 
the 2 marbles five times, at first, but if the same question is re- 
peated and they remember the result, they will depend on mem- 
ory to give the sum of those repetitions of 2. And this is 
multiplication. 

A considerable time would need to elapse before the exercises 
of one class would be sufficiently familiar to introduce those of 
another. In this way pupils can be made to perform all these 
operations and to understand them perfectly without even know- 
ing their names. As few technical words as possible are used 
in order to make the exercises more easy. When the pupils 
can perform two or more of these different operations their wits 
can be further sharpened by giving them questions in the va- 
rious operations alternately. 

If at the end of three years a class could answer correctly 
any questions of any kind, involving numbers up to a hundred, 
that should satisfy the teacher, for the foundation has been 
laid for a thorough knowledge of numbers. They have also had 
an excellent drill in language. 

There is no text-book of arithmetic adapted for the needs of 
beginners, nor any entirely satisfactory for advanced classes. 
All the books used by hearing children are filled with so many 
new terms that to use them would be making a study of lan- 
guage, not arithmetic. It is, however, a good thing for a teacher 
to have them on his desk to assist and guide him. Thus he 
can follow the plan of the book while himself devising the ex- 
ercises for the class in language which they can understand. 
Under the method I have outlined, the pupils’ progress in arith- 
metic would be exactly according to their progress in language. 

In teaching advanced classes there is often a hurry to put 
aside arithmetic and take up algebra. It is not often that a 
class is taken entirely through arithmetic, and some of the most 
valuable parts are often skipped. There is as much exercise in 
analysis in some parts of arithmetic as in equations in algebra, 
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and of a more practical kind. Why not, then, stick to arithmetic 
to the end with those who have no intention of becoming 
teachers or college students? And even in the latter case they 
would much better take up these studies in the introductory 
class at college than while in the institution. 

There is one important feature which is wholly ignored in 
many arithmetics, or not sufficiently enlarged upon. I refer to 
the computation of profit and loss of products. To be a thrifty 
shoemaker a man needs to be able to calculate to a cent how 
much the stock and time that goes to making a pair of shoes 
is worth, added to the wear of tools, the rent of his shop, and 
the interest of his capital for the time consumed, so that he will 
always be sure of doing work ata profit. Inthe same way the far- 
mer must compute the cost of his crops and stock that he may not 
sell at a loss. The figures in market reports in the newspapers 
should be made use of in such computations. If the names of 
parents of pupils were used in the problems given, and the pro- 
ducts were also the same that their parents were producing, 
these exercises would be much more interesting and more apt , 
to be understood and remembered. It would be well in this 
connection to let the profits be small, so that no false ideas of 
actual life should be impressed on the pupils to mislead them 
in the future, and bring disappointment and discouragement. 

JONATHAN H. EDDY, 
Teacher in the Central New York Institution, Rome, N. Y. 


ARTICULATION IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Wuen at the Milan Convention, held in 1880, Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, in the course of a speech on the combined system, asked 
these questions, “ What is education? Is it speech?” he was 
simply objecting to articulation as the end of education, i. ¢., to 
the acquisition of the power of speech for its own sake. He 
had accepted the issue as laid down by the oralists themselves, 
and, to show the justice of his conclusions, he rightly affirmed 
that “the great mass of deaf-mutes cannot be taught to speak 
well.” By ‘speak well” he meant speech as perfect, or almost 
as perfect, as that which nature has placed within the reach of 
those in the normal possession of their organs. Other eminent 
manualists, such as Storrs, Pettengill, Peet, Williams, and others, 
have objected to articulation on the very same grounds ; their 
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more elaborate language on the subject is simply an enlarge- 
ment of the terse phrase, “cannot speak well.” Thus: 

With a large majority of the pupils in articulation schools, ready com- 
munication is not reached. 

The oral system aims to enable deaf-mutes to speak as other people do. 
Whether this should be attempted in the case of those who have little 
ability in that direction is simply a question of whether it is worth the 
while. 

What they (the manualists) do deny is simply the probability, in most 
cases, of a practically valuable result by any reasonable expenditure of 
effort; and so on. 

Thus far they are right. They had demanded of articula- 
tion a certain standard of proficiency, without which intelligible 
speech was supposed to be impossible, and asked that, where 
that standard was found to be wanting, the acquisition of speech 
as the end of education be discontinued. Now, is it not pos- 
sible that those words “speak well,” “ready communication,” 
‘speak as other people do,” and “a practically valuable result,” 
which I have italicized in the above extracts, are made to play a 
part where they have no right to be? Is it not possible rather 
to regard articulation in the light of a means, as signs always 
are? Is it not possible to demand of articulation only efficiency 
as an instrument through which education may be carried on? 

Articulation, it seems to me, is, or should be, a means of in- 
struction from which we have no more right to demand per- 
Section as a condition of success in education than to suy that 
education is impossible without elegance of signs. 

What, then, is demanded of it? Simply intelligibility, and 
nothing more. That is the very requisite of signs, or else there 
is no sign-maker living. But between whom? Why, only 
between the teacher and the pupils, and not necessarily any- 
body else. The teacher is supposed to be the only person who 
can understand the signs ; why cannot the same hypothesis be 
applied to the deaf child’s articulation? Though a deaf-mute 
speaks ever so unintelligibly and his English is ever so broken, 
if the teacher accustomed to it can understand him, even 
though nobody else can, may not his education be thus carried 
on? A degree of perfection in articulation that will make it 
understood anywhere is to be eagerly sought for, but I do not 
see that it should therefore be made the end of education in a 
school for the deaf. 

If articulation is after all a means, the following extract from 
a prominent. writer ceases to be of weight : 
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Making due allowance for the imperfection of everything human, a 
work, to be properly done, should be thoroughly done. No approxima- 
tion should be accepted. In its application to the points we are consider- 
ing, the principle requires that, for practical purposes, the deaf-mute should 
have a vocal utterance so clear that it shall not require, on the part of the 
hearer, an ear educated and attuned to his peculiar mode of enunciation, 
nor a mind quick to catch his meaning through the necessities of the con- 
struction ; so natural that it shall not be a perpetual appeal to the sympa- 
thies of the benevolent and the complaisance of the humane; so agreeable 
that it shall not excite the mirth of the unthinking nor the ridicule of the 
unfeeling. 


The learned manualist had reasoned as Dr. Gallaudet and others 
did. But suppose signs and articulations are both means, do 
not signs themselves, in all cases, have those very disqualifica- 
tions that render articulation, in most cases, so useless? To 
understand signs, does it not require on the part of the “ hearer” 
an eye long accustomed to their peculiar nature? To be quick 
to understand their meaning, does it not require a mind “ to the 
manner born” by a long residence among, or association with, 
the deaf? Are not signs, also, so unnatural that they are a per- 
petual appeal to the sympathies of the benevolent and the com- 
plaisance of the humane? Are they not, also, so strange that 
they excite the mirth of the unthinking and the ridicule of the 
unfeeling ? 

Now, supposing that articulation and signs are both means 
of education, (the question of probable ultimate proficiency in 
speech itself being kept out of sight), and that their disqualifica- 
tions are alike and no greater in one case than in the other, the 
next question is, What are their respective merits? To answer 
it, it is necessary first to ask, What is education itself, of which 
they are the means? Mr. D. E. Bartlett has accurately defined 
it in this wise: 

If it be inquired what we have chiefly to do, we are ready to say—to 
teach them language ; this ts to educate the deaf and dumb ; and vice versa, 
to educate them is to teach them language. 

And what is intellectual development? Whatever it be, or whatever it 
be not, in other departments of education, we hasten to say that, in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, it is the acquisition of language. ‘Toteach 
the deaf-mute mind a perfect knowledge of written language is to develop 
that mind to its utmost. To educate the deaf and dumb is to teach them 
language. 

That is all. There is nothing more. It does not fall on the 
shoulders of a teacher to assume that part of education which 
deals with the regulation of the heart, (which belongs properly 
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to the whole institution as a moral educator), nor that part that 
pertains to the mere communication of knowledge. In teaching 
a foreign language, we never primarily make it also the vehicle 
of knowledge, and never make it so at any period of the pupil’s 
tutorage, so long as he is unable to cope with language itself. 
If you are to communicate knowledge, why, pray, can you not 
communicate it by signs alone? You can communicate every- 
thing in the Encyclopedia Britannica that is interpretable, and 
bring your pupils up to be as perfectly informed as any Yale 
graduate. If the education of the deaf consists principally in 
‘knowing something of knowledge,” why, then, put them to 
the trouble of mastering written language? It is clear that the 
mere massing together of knowledge is not education for the 
deaf. Itis the acquisition of language; yes, language alone. 
What, then, is the best means for its acquisition—signs or ar- 
ticulation? Articulation, of course. 

Articulation insures the constant repetition in the use of 
English so necessary for its mastery. Every teacher knows 
that all the English a deaf-mute ever masters comes from repe- 
tition till memory renders repetition unnecessary and habit does 
away with the act of memorizing itself. Mr. R. S. Storrs un- 
derstood that perfectly when he wrote: “Practice, practice, 
practice—repetitions and unremitting practice—that is the key- 
note of all successful deaf-mute teaching.” Hearing children 
grow up into their vernacular by no other method. Habit is 
everything with us all. Articulation compels practice in the use 
of language; signs do not. Signs do not necessarily produce 
“ deaf-mutisms ;” but their use does prevent the deaf from ac- 
quiring those opportunities for repetition in the use of language 
by which those solecisms are gradually suppressed. “ Deaf- 
mutisms ” come simply from the want of thorough acquaintance 
with written language. Articulation compels the use of En- 
glish syntax in its completeness, and the repetition thus secured 
will lessen and lessen that tendency to incorrect writing. “But 
the use of the manual alphabet and writing gives the same 
repetition,” you may say. Certainly; but it should be remem- 
bered that the labor of acquiring language through articulation 
also involves the acquisition of speech itself, so that, beginning 
with teaching the utterance of sounds for the sake of the study 
of language, we may also ultimately succeed in making the deaf 
speak well. The manualists concede success in twenty-five cases 
out of a hundred. Articulation, beginning with trying to give 
the deaf a fair command of English, does also enable a certain 
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percentage of them to “use oral speech with facility!” Is not 
the oral method, then, the best one that can possibly be had 
for the amelioration of the condition of the deaf ? 

After reading the above, you may shrug your shoulders and 
say: “It is easy to study the theoretical aspect of a thing and 
deduce therefrom certain conclusions. Admitting that articu- 
lation and signs are both means of instruction, and that, in theory, 
articulation, as a method of teaching language, is not excelled, 
does practice bear out your theory? Are the results obtained 
by the oral schools really superior to those of the manual? Is 
it a fact that the pupils taught orally are better educated (see 
Bartlett) than those taught by signs ?” 

I admit that, on this point, the manualists come off with fly- 
ing colors; but in defence I would plead principally the less 
skilful discrimination of the mental capacity of the average deaf 
child among the oralists than among the manualists—a dis-- 
crimination absolutely necessary for the training of the deaf in 
the use of language. 

In championing the “method at the mother’s lap,” the oral- 
ists seem to lose sight of one thing: they do not see that the 
“ natural” method means something more than the definition 
usually given it. It means a skilful and scientific discrimination 
of the pupil’s capacity and needs—a discrimination which tells 
the teacher what, and what not, to teach. If you teach the pupil 
what he cannot give back, that is not a natural method. The 
mother knows just what to say to the child, and the child does 
eventually make use of what the mother has, day after day, 
spoken to him. Text-books nowadays used in public schools 
are skilfully compiled, and the hearing children do, to a great 
extent, in their talk and compositions, reproduce the book-lan- 
guage written for them. A deaf child can give back very little 
in comparison to what a hearing child can; and, taking the 
hint, a teacher of the deaf should teach little in comparison to 
what he would teach a class of hearing children. Yet in oral 
instruction, that discriminating faculty is, in the name of 
nature, regarded as an insult! “The children” (deaf children), 
writes an oral teacher, “should be treated just as hearing chil- 
dren!” Treated just as hearing children! Who ever hears 
of a cripple being treated just like a well man in the hope that 
the cripple may perhaps some day also be a well man? The 
fact that the deaf child is learning to speak is no proof that 
the methods used for hearing children should therefore be 
also used in deaf-mute instruction. ‘The deaf-mute’s case,” as 
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Professor R. 8. Storrs has well said, “is an exceptional one and 
should be treated in an exceptional manner.” Is it, then, nat- 
ural, or after the manner of nature, to teach a deaf-mute out of 
a hearing child’s reader, which he cannot understand, and from 
which he can obtain only a confused idea of words, and words 
only? Why cannot the oralists use books written specially for 
the deaf, such as Miss Sweet’s Readers, which, though compiled 
in a scientific method, are natural because they conform to 
nature by being suitable for the deaf? It is because the 
manualists see better than the oralists, that their schools are 
more successful ; not because signs are superior to articulation. 

In conclusion, I want to define more clearly my position on 
the question of the comparative merits of the manual and oral 
systems. Let it not be imagined from what I have written that 
I disparage the usefulness of signs. I am a deaf-mute, and love 
that flexible, lightsome, and animating language that comes to 
me as freely as California sunshine. But, alas! the world must 
have its way, and, to be a part of it, we must eat, dress, and talk 
as it ordains. So the deaf child must be taught written lan- 
guage. I have shown that articulation best does that work. 
But signs have their own sphere of usefulness. Articulation 
deals with language for five hours in the class-room alone. 
Signs go farther, and attempt that part of education which aims 
at communicating knowledge and enforcing Christian principles 
by means of lectures, stereopticon exhibitions, mechanical illus- 
trations, Sunday-schools, chapel services, excursions, and, in 
conjunction with the influence exerted by the wholesome pres- 
ence of an upright superintendent and faithful teachers, and by 
the homelike cheerfulness of the institution and the broad play- 
grounds, endeavors to make men and women of the pupils. 
That is the first object of an institution for the deaf. Articu- 
lation makes the class-room an intellectual gymnasium ; signs 
make the institution a fostering mother. We are solicitous 
about the morals of our graduates, but are thankful for what- 
ever intellectual development they may be capable of. If, by 
means of articulation, we have placed within their reach a com- 
mand of plain and correct English, we are glad. If, however, 
we have, in addition, given them such excellent audible speech 
that they can go home and say, in a good voice, * Behold, 
mother, I speak ;” why, we never expected that. For it, we 


can only thank God. 
DOUGLAS TILDEN, 
Teacher in the California Institution, Berkeley, Cai. 


THE RESULTS OF THE ORAL METHOD IN GERMANY. 


{THe following comments upon the results of the oral method in Ger- 
many, written by a German teacher, are extracted from an article in the 
Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland—the Organ of the Ger- 
man Institutions for the Deaf—for December, 1866, entitled ‘‘ Wunder und 
Verirrungen auf dem Gebiete der Heilpddagogik.” For the translation into 
English we are indebted to Mr. Gzorcre W. Veprrz, B. A., a teacher in 
the Maryland School.—E. A. F.] 


The writer of this article has had the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted, through personal observation, with a large num- 
ber of German institutions for the deaf, among them such as 
lay claim to being in every respect model schools. But he has 
not found what he sought, and what from certain reports he 
believed himself entitled to expect. He is not alone in this 
opinion, but is supported by a number of his colleagues, who 
have visited famous institutions on so-called “information trips” 
and have returned disappointed. Even the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the German method make similar confessions. 
In a treatise appearing in 1877 on “The Separation of the Deaf 
in their Instruction” occurs the following: “ The results which 
are attained under the present circumstances in most institu- 
tions deserve, indeed, recognition ; but still, even in the better 
equipped schools, these returns in general, and with the majority 
of the pupils, fall far short of the standard set up. The Ger- 
man school so far achieves neither what it desires nor what 
it promises.” The same sentiment is expressed by Principal 
Vatter,* who complains in No. 1 of the Organ for 1885, that, 
“‘ while the German method proceeds to win recognition abroad, 
it fails to make good its claims in the land of its birth.” These 
censures are well founded, for they are supported by existing 
facts. But has there ever been a time in the history of deaf- 
mute education when these complaints did not have force, or 
can we hope for a time when they will cease? To wish and to 
promise are in themselves very fine; but one should not promise 
what one is unable to perform, nor should one undertake that 
which is altogether at variance with experience and human 
reason; one should have a clear conception of the attainability 
of the desired end. _ That the German method does not accom- 


*Principal of the Institution at Frankfort-on-the-Main ; editor-in-chief 
of the Organ. 
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plish what it promises is not a matter of surprise to me, but it 
is a matter of surprise that it still keeps making promises which 
it cannot now nor ever fulfil. Still, the fact that with mere 
promises one can attain to transient success in the world leads 
many bold and energetic men to vie with each other in this 
questionable accomplishment. 

If here and there, in cases of special necessity, sensational 
means are resorted to in order to keep public interest in our 
cause alive and active, such a procedure may appear justifiable 
so long as it is limited to reasonable and modest bounds and 
methods; but when, through a misconception of the axiom, 
“the end justifies the means,” no distinction is made between 
fair and foul means, between straight and crooked ways, then 
the apparently innocent intention leads to paths of error and 
danger, and sooner or later a result contrary to the one aimed 
at will be accomplished. Thus, in my opinion, it is not very 
honorable—in fact it indicates small love of veracity—if the un- 
initiated, who wish to be enlightened, are shown only pupils 
who owe their attainments and fluency of speech, not to the in- 
stitution, but to the public school, or even to a higher seat of 
learning. Or is there any one who can commend the procedure 
(as has been actually the case) of a superintendent who, with such 
a select company,* visits the different places in the province and 
gives performances and exhibitions in order to advertise his 
cause? But if men who give the development of deaf-mute 
education a certain direction do not scruple to make the most 
insane promises, then it must not seem strange that men of 
science allow themselves to formulate the most untenable the- 
ories concerning the deaf, and to make demands which we can- 
not comply with. Such impossible assertions are made by insti- 
tutions which, in admitting pupils, make a careful selection, and 
also by the large institutions which, with an annual influx of 
from forty to fifty pupils, are able to form at every stage a sort 
of exhibition class, and whose local circumstances enable them 
to hide the refuse of the classes in obscure and not easily acces- 
sible places. In these hidden nooks and corners the German 
method makes a miserable show. The wailing in these places 
reminds one of the agonies of a torture chamber. Here many 
a heavy tear steals down the timid disheartened face, but the 
lips remain dumb, and not the slightest confession, be it only a 


* Malicious persons assert that there were among them even children in 
possession of all their senses who had to simulate deafness. 
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resonant “a,” will force itself from the oppressed breast. The 
most energetic champion of our cause must perforce lose a good 
portion of his enthusiasm in these chambers of weeping and 
wailing ; but should he harden his heart even here, then I would 
advise him to make an “experiment” of from ten to twenty 
years duration (and, if he wishes it and thinks it necessary, a 
still longer period), to bring these pupils to that point of attain- 
ment to which the exhibition classes, consisting of those who 
have been taught in classical and scientific schools for hearing 
youth, of former stammerers, etc., have been carried. 

The remark of Jérgensen still holds good that ‘ hundreds 
upon hundreds of deaf-mute pupils leave the institutions annu- 
ally with such a minimum of knowledge and of ability to speak 
as to be below all criticism.” I therefore also agree with Mr. 
Walther,* who says in the appendix-to his “ Appeal:” “Noth- 
ing is more injurious to the German method in its past, present, 
and future than the delusion that al/ deaf-mutes can be educated 
after one and the same method in one and thesame institution. 
By such means a tendency to sham is fostered, and by such 
means the instruction is of benefit only to those who are not 
really deaf-mutes. There must be a separation of schools,” etc. 

Though this view [that separate schools must be established, 
with different methods of instruction adapted to the different 
capacities of the pupils] has of late years met with general 
approbation, still the idea has not been realized. ‘The accom- 
plishment of the project is prevented by the foolish efforts of 
such institution superintendents as strive to make their schools 
the largest in the world. Here, therefore, where the external 
development of deaf-mute education is making great strides, 
and where the most favorable opportunity offers itself for 
carrying out the plan, instead of looking also to internal im- 
provement, measures are taken which are further and further 
removed from the ideal. These great factory-like institutions 
which the age is calling into existence, and which have always 
been criticised and condemned as failures by the entire body of 
teachers, are the pet hobbies of superintendents who think 
they see in the external size and ostentation of their schools 
their personal fame and honor, and who are capable of sacri- 
ficing wterything else to this mischievous 


* Principal of the Institution at Wriezen, Prussia eather of the His- 
tory of Deaf-Mute Instruction,” reviewed in the Annals, vol. xxviii, pp. 
234-244, 
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It is, however, one-sided and erroneous to regard the organ- 
ization and other external defects of institutions as the sole rea- 
son that many of our pupils do not reach the goal placed for 
them by the German method. The chief cause is rather to be 
found in the incapacity of many deaf-mutes to learn articula- 
tion. I cannot, therefore, say that I agree with the statements 
of Mr. Engelke* in the “Open Letter ” in No.9 of the Organ for 
1884. Thus this gentleman in reply to the question, “Is it 
possible and proper to educate all deaf-mutes after the oral 
method?” among other things says this: ‘‘The knowledge of 
what class of people a child is to live among determines the 
question of what language it is to learn, and the consideration 
of the difficulty of the language must step into the back- 
ground.” Such arguments and deductions are lacking in con- 
clusiveness. 

Experience shows us every day that, with a certain percentage 
of our deaf pupils, the results in articulation are almost mi/, and 
yet that these children must be regarded as capable of educa- 
tion, since from their own resources and powers they create a 
gesture language, or readily adopt that already existing at the 
institution, use the same intelligently, and in every way give the 
impression of being entirely rational. Should we attempt to 
employ the German method consistently in the teaching of 
these pupils, it must inevitably follow that with many of them 
the instruction would sink to the level of a mere mechanical 
drill unworthy of human beings. I, therefore, agree with the 
conclusions of Mr. Séder,f who, in his “ Method of Language In- 
struction,” pleads for a separation of the schools, and is of the 
opinion that with the various classes of deaf-mutes “ the aim and 
method of instruction must differ widely.” I also endorse his 
remark, “In the schools for the feeble-minded deaf, the nat- 
ural gesture language should by all means be called upon as an 
aid in instruction.” 

As among the hearing there are a large number who can 
learn to read and write only with great effort and difficulty, and 
who can never get so faras to learn a foreign language, though 
they can express themselves clearly in their mother tongue ; 
just so there are also among the deaf a large number who can 
never master articulate speech, but confine themselves mostly 
to their natural language—that of gestures—and are content 


*Principal of the Schleswig Institution. 
+ Principal of the Hamburg Institution. 
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with it. The natural capacity of our pupils defines the limits 
of our art, and we must see how we can counterbalance the two 
great factors—mental weakness and the difficulty of the task— 
so as to attain our ends in ameasure. Inasmuch, however, as 
the mental capacity of the pupil does not concern itself much 
about the difficulty of the task, nor conform itself to it, but we 
must necessarily measure the task by the powers of our pupils, 
in the present case “the consideration of the difficulty of the 
language must” not “step into the background.” 

Though I have just compared deaf-mutes with hearing per- 
sons, I still know very well that the favorite formula—the deaf- 
mute stands in the same relation to our articulate speech as the 
hearing person to a foreign tongue, meaning that the deaf- 
mute in learning articulation is in about the same condition as 
the hearing person who is learning a foreign language—is not 
even approximately correct. But when Lazarus, in his treatise 
on “Speech,” says that “ the deaf-mute stands in the same re- 
lation to spoken language as the hearing person to writing, or, 
more accurately, as the blind hearing person to his writing,” 
then the equation is stated much more accurately. A blind 
person writes ; but what conception has he of his writing ? The 
deaf-mute learns sounds and words ; but is our speech the same 
to him as to us? Our speech is a thinking in sounds, i. ¢.,a 
thinking with an accompaniment of sounds ; our ideas of speech 
are ideas of sound. A deaf-mute’s conceptions of speech lack 
this quality. They are rather ideas of motions of which hear- 
ing persons are hardly ever conscious. As they are obtained 
through the medium of an inferior sense, these conceptions 
suffer, moreover, even in deaf-mutes of normal capacity, from a 
certain indistinctness. With slow-witted deaf-mutes, this in- 
distinctness becomes total obscurity, so that there can be hardly 
any adequate conceptions of speech or articulation. But where 
conceptions of speech are wanting, or where they cannot be sup- 
plied, a corresponding language will never be formed. 

In speech, the soul manifests itself objectively, and appre- 
hends and understands itself; for speech is self-consciousness, 
and “ speaking is self-understanding.”* 

But the soul cannot comprehend itself or manifest itself with- 
out the medium of the physical as an aid. It is bound toa 
certain mechanism, ayes whose perfection agents the extent 


*See Steinthal, Abstract of the Science of ” and 
‘* Mind and Speech.” 
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to which it may unfold itself and give evidence of its existence. 
This mechanism serves as a mirror in which the soul views 
itself and understands and becomes acquainted with itself ; 
and the soul knows how so to manipulate this mirror that it be- 
holds its own image with the greatest possible clearness. The 
soul, however, does not employ the mechanism in motions which 
remain indistinct to itself and which it does not fully com- 
prehend, for that would be the same as if a person should at- 
tempt to view himself in a covered mirror, or even in the back 
ofamirror. Now, the conscious soul of a normal human being 
manifests itself in a conspicuous manner in articulate motions 
accompanied with sound. Here it listens to itself, understands 
and apprehends itself, for the sound returns through the ear to 
the mind and brings the quieting assurance that its orders are 
obeyed. The soul of the deaf-mute, and in particular of a deaf- 
mute of small mental capacity, has in articulation but a dull 
mirror in which the image of its activity appears in dim outlines. 
In articulation the mind of the deaf-mute does not manifest 
itself in its full sharpness and precision ; it does not find full 
satisfaction in this mode of manifestation, since the product of 
the voice does not reach the consciousness, for the sound dies 
away without the deaf-mute’s becoming aware of it. But as the 
, exterior world exerts a similar pressure upon the soul of the 
deaf as upon that of the hearing, and the soul wishes to free 
itself of this pressure and seeks relief in language, “ therefore 
his mind strives to manifest itself in such reflex motions of the 
impressions received as are intelligible to the deaf-mute him- 
self, so that he renders the emotions of his inner being objec 
tive and present to himself through some external motion.” 
(Lazarus, “ Mind and Speech,” p. 122). 

Here, then, we have the more deeply lying psychological cause 
why our results in articulation are in general so meagre, and 
why, with slow-witted deaf-mutes in particular, they are equiv- 
alent to almost nothing. 

At the same time we find an explanation of the fact that the 
apathy of most deaf-mutes toward articulation is unconquer- 
able, while their love for signs is unquenchable. And if now 
the Riehen Institution advances the tenet that, “as long as signs 
are found to exist in schools for the deaf, so long the entire 
cause of deaf-mute education will suffer with a cancer which 
will sap the marrow of oral instruction, and thus of all true edu- 
cation” (Organ, 1874, p. 193), then it has either never had 
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a real deaf-mute within its walls, or it has never thought of in- 
vestigating the nature and the language of the deaf. 

As long as there is a deaf-mute, so long the sign-language 
will be used by him, for it is that mode of speech which most 
conforms to his nature and psycho-physical mechanism. It 
may, indeed, sound like a paradox, but nevertheless it is correct 
to say that for the deaf-mute there exists no spoken language ; at 
least he finds it no valid equivalent for his inner impressions ; 
his articulation is to him like the playing upon an instrument be- 
reft of its strings. The living, the resonant word or speech con- 
sisting of sounds, does not exist for the deaf-mute. The saying 
of the Abbe de l’Epée, “Only the visible form of speech answers 
to the nature of the deaf-mute,” retains its full validity. And if 
the German school undertakes to teach its pupils articulate lan- 
guage, it is correct in so far as hearing persons perceive a more or 
less perfect articulation in a certain percentage of deaf-mutes ; 
but for the deaf-mute himself this mode of expression is in 
reality nothing more than a sign-language, and that, too, one 
most artificial, which is closely connected with our artificially 
constructed speech, and is even covered by it. From this point 
of view the articulate sign-language of the deaf-mute is indeed 
the most perfect mode of expression, and, in intercourse with 
hearing people, the most favorable which one can imagine. But, 
as we have seen above, this mode of speech does not in general 
answer to the psycho-physical nature of the deaf, the educa- 
tional value of speech is less for them than for the hearing, and 
the less susceptible of them are on the whole unable to master 
this artificial speech. But if we forbid the less gifted deaf- 
mute the use of his natural language, if we even bind his hands 
with the remonstrance, “ You are human beings, and must there- 
fore speak like human beings, and not make grimaces like apes,”* 
then we offer violence to his nature, and it is just as senseless 
a procedure as if we should break the crutches of a cripple 
with which he helps himself laboriously, but yet independently, 
through life, and say to him: “It isashame to limp about with 
such wooden props! You area man and should walk decently 
like a man! MHere’s a cane, a dandy’s cane; take it and strut 
your way through life!” 

Hill, the master of masters in the domain of deaf-mute educa- 


* Arnold, of Riehen, said that by reasoning with his pupils thus, and 
also by telling them that if they used signs they would be punished, he 
succeeded in suppressing the sign-language almost entirely in his school. 
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tion, has fathomed the nature of the deaf-mute and his language 
when he says, in his treatise on “The Present Condition,” etc.: 
“To banish the natural] language out of the instruction of the 
deaf, and to allow the use only of articulation, would be to use 
a golden key which does not unlock the door, and discard the 
iron one which can open it; it would be to gag the deaf-mute 
mentally, to place him like a fish out of water upon dry land, to 
withhold the necessary broth from the sick man and insist that 
like the robust and healthy he should take a beefsteak or even 
lager beer; it would be at most merely to train him, and not to 
educate him mentally and morally. What true teacher could 
acknowledge himself ready to put off moral and religious educa- 
tion until it could be attained through articulation ?” 

The literature of deaf-mute education has occupied itself a 
great deal with the sign-language, but the endeavor has been 
mostly to contrast its shadows with the brightness of articulation 
without at all considering the nature of the deaf. The unfavora- 
ble criticisms passed upon the sign-language, and the advantages 
ascribed to speech, are accurate if the two modes of expression 
are applied to a hearing person, but as soon as a deaf-mute is 
in question the conditions are very much altered. In general, 
we ascribe to speech an importance which it does not really 
possess even for the hearing, and much less for the deaf. In 
order to make its miraculous power appear as great as possible, 
the uneducated deaf-mute has been represented as in an incredi- 
bly low state of development, so that Steintha] justly says: 
‘The moral nature of the uneducated deaf-mute is dilated upon 
far too much, and at the same time the truth has not been ad- 
hered to.”* Certain formulas borrowed from the general science 
of language, such as, for instance, “No thought without lan- 
guage,” have caused the greatest confusion in the minds of 
many teachers of the deaf, and have led them into the most ab- 
surd errors. As the expounders of this axiom did not have a 
clear conception of the word language, but understood the term 
to mean.only the spoken, resonant word, they have regarded the 
uneducated deaf-mute as an irrational being, knowing nothing 
of God and the world, or of right and wrong, and one for whom 
good and evil, virtue and vice, did not exist. Out of this brute- 
like piece of humanity they promise that a real human being shall 
be created by means of articulation. A miracle is to be worked 


*See Steinthal’s treatise upon ‘‘The Language of the Deaf,” in the 
‘*German Museum,” vol. 1. 
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on this unhappy creature. All those intellectual processes which 
cannot be taught, but which are inherent in the soul itself, and 
which appear almost fully developed in a child of seven or eight 
years, are to be hocus-pocussed into the deaf-mute by means of 
the “ organic-genetic ” development of mind and speech. 

When we are told in a fairy tale that some boor takes a 
course of lessons in order to learn the sensation of fear, we do 
not protest against such an absurdity, for we know it is nothing 
but a fairy tale; but if some one comes and would have us be- 
lieve that the deaf-mute is such a boor, who without articula- 
tion cannot live in decency and modesty, and is without all 
sense of shame until he has gone through a course in feeling 
ashamed, I have little patience with such a shameless prater. 

Old, decayed opinions, that stand in striking antagonism with 
the general science of language, still thrive as real modern 
watch-words in our literature. Formulas of general application, 
which are known only from hearsay or from the imbecile com- 
pilations of incompetent charlatans, are accepted in good faith, 
without reflecting whether their author had or had not the deaf 
in mind, or whether or not they are applicable to our vocation 
without any modification. But such traditional formulas, “in 
which nowadays no one suspects any harm, yet exercise a harm- 
ful influence, perverting opinions, warping the judgment, and 
leading entire professions in a false direction.” With us the 
words of Goethe hold true: “A significant idea, new or re- 
vamped, is put forth and sooner or later gains adherents. 
Propagandists are found. The result goes over into the dis- 
ciples ; it is taught and disseminated, and we observe that, un- 
fortunately, it does not at all matter whether the idea is true or 
false. In either case it takes the same course; it becomes at last 
a formula, and buries itself as a dead phrase in the memory.” 
In this manner all reflection becomes superfluous, since the 
truth has already been discovered. We dispense with reason- 
ing as there is never a lack of words. But where these forms 
of intellectual decay take hold, there scientific vitality must 
perish ; for they destroy self-activity ; they use incapacity as a 
cloak, and indolence as a pillow. 

It is much to be lamented, and it may be regarded as a grave 
error, that teachers of the deaf have recently altogether neglected 
these vital questions, upon which stands or falls the whole fabric 
of German deaf-mute education, and invest their surplus time 
and energy in things which are often of questionable importance ' 
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and very slight value. We receive even the smallest “contri- 
butions” thankfully, be they time-tables, statistics of consan- 
guinity, ingeniously constructed manipulators, articulation mir- 
rors, calendars for deaf-mute teachers, etc., etc.; but do these 
things put an end to the complaints concerning the meagre 


results of our work ? 
J. HEIDSIEK. 


THE FIRST INSTRUCTOR OF THE DEAF IN FRANCE.* 


Tue first instructor of deaf-mutes in France—who was he? 
No one knows; and I may add that probably he never will be 
known. Still, if this honor is to be awarded to the earliest 
recognized instructor, I have a candidate. 

Meanwhile the question recurs : Who was the first instructor ? 
I maintain that to the present day this problem has never been 
solved. In supporting this statement, putting aside all fear 
and prejudice, I make two considerable eliminations from the 
list of names. 

What! was not the Abbe de l’Epée the first instructor? is 
asked on every side. 

Heaven forbid that I should rob this glorious memory of one 
iota of its prestige. But, in the light of undisputed facts, it 
must be acknowledged that the statement that to the Abbe de 
l’Epée belongs the credit of having been the first teacher of the 
deaf is not exact truth. Not to mention other circumstances, 
did not the two young girls that were the Abbe’s first pupils 
come to him from the educating hand of a Christian priest, him- 
self engaged in the instruction of the deaf? 

The simple truth is this: De l'Epée founded the first public 
free school for deaf-mutes in France. No one disputes his right 
to that distinction. 

But it is asked: Was not the first French instructor Jacob 
Rodrigue Péreire ? 

I am aware that it is so claimed in his biographies, from that 
of Mr. Séguin, in 1847, to those of later years. On the other 
hand, I am equally well aware that the young D’Azy d’Etavigny, 
Péreire’s first pupil, had previously been taught in a school for 


*Translated from the Recue francaise de? Education des sowrds-muets 
for February, 1887, by James Denison, M. A., Principal of the Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C. 
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deaf-mutes at Amiens. While bestowing this honor in the 
beginning of his book upon Péreire, Mr. Séguin, in my opinion, 
contradicts himself, when he acknowledges in the same volume 
that “in all ages deaf-mutes have been more or less taught to 
express their ideas by signs.” 

Observe that I make no distinction here between teaching the 
deaf by signs and by articulation. I speak of the instruction 
of the deaf-mute, whatever it may be, without regard to pro- 
cesses or methods; though I readily admit that Péreire was the 
first among us to put the oral method in practice—an act the 
merit of which cannot possibly be heightened by a misstate- 
ment of any kind, however small. The biographers of Pereire 
thus come no nearer the precise truth than those of De I'Epée. 

It is undeniable that deaf-mutes were instructed before the 
days of De l’Epée and Péreire. These two instructors, however, 
using different means, have made their names stand out in the 
annals of mankind in such striking relief as to command the 
particular notice of posterity. 

The labors of Péreire attracted the learned inquiry of the 
scientific world, and obtained the sanction of an illustrious 
Academy. Michel de l’Epée won the triumphant popularity 
yielded to conceptions of charity so pure and sublime, and self- 
abnegation so absolute. Péreire rendered great services in the 
restricted circle of certain families ; De l’Epée has been placed 
in the rank of citizens “that have merited the most of their coun- 
try and of humanity.” 

But, I repeat, they had their predecessors, humble and un- 
known; so obscure that their names have never penetrated be- 
yond the walls behind which they toiled in their laborious and 
benevolent mission. 

It is one of these forgotten names that I would bring to the 
light. If it be not the name of the first French teacher of the 
deaf, it will at least stand, until later discoveries, as the oldest 
name known in the profession; a name that I have only lately 
reclaimed from the incomplete early history of deaf-mute educa- 
tion. 

On the 4th of October, 1743, a youth, between twelve and 
thirteen years of age, by name D’Azy d’Etavigny, and from 
birth a deaf-mute, entered the school of Beaumont-en-Ange. 
He had been there three years when Péreire was called upon to 
give him lessons in articulation, beginning July 13, 1746. Four 
months after, November 22d, Pére Cazeaux, prior of the Abbey 
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of Notre Dame-de-Beaumont, introduced Péreire and his pupil 
to his colleagues of the Royal Academy of Belles-Lettres of 
Caen, in an address from which I quote the following passage : 

“Mr. D’Azy d’Etavigny is an only son, a youth of sixteen years. 
His parents spared no efforts to discover a remedy for his 
deafness. But the infirmity being pronounced incurable, Mr. 
D’Etavigny sent his son to Amiens to be instructed with four 
or five others already there under the charge of an old deaf- 
mute, very skilful in expressing himself by signs. The young 
D’Etavigny passed seven or eight years in this school, and 
there learned to ask for the necessaries of life by signs.” 

So, then, we come across a school for deaf-mutes which, if 
D’Etavigny entered it at the age of five years, must have been 
in existence in 1735. But the instructor was already “old” at 
this time; it must be that the opening of the school dates back 
to a much earlier period. 

This instructor, says Pére Cazeaux rather superciliously, was 
an “old deaf-mute.” He does not even give his name! 

After the prior’s address and some remarks by Péreire, the 
young D’Etavigny was interrogated by the Academicians. 
Among those present on this occasion, besides the Bishop of 
Bayeux, was Pére André, who was soon to publish a treatise, 
entitled “Divination sur Tart de faire parler lesmuets.” In this 
essay there is also mention of “the learned deaf-mute of Saint- 
Jean of Amiens, who, in addition to a knowledge of reading and 
writing, was familiar with arithmetic, the elements of Euclid, 
mechanics, the arts of design, architecture, history, both sacred 
and profane, especially the history of France.” 

This is high praise ; but why no mention of his name? 

“T desired,” adds Pére André, “to ascertain the truth as re- 
gards his mind and talents which are so highly spoken of. I 
called upon him in his library. I told him, through the inter- 
preter, a priest of the establishment, that I came to see his 
school. Opening his books, he described with correctness and 
fidelity the contents of the works on science and religion, of 
which L observed he had a large number.” 

The reader may imagine that he will, in the course of this 
panegyric, chance upon the name of the person eulogized. 
Futile expectation! This poor instructor fares no better with 
the pen of Pére André than from the lips of Pére Cazeaux. 

After these reverend fathers comes De Gérando, who merely 
states that at Amiens there was “an old deaf-mute, very learned, 
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engaged in the education of the young D’Etavigny,” and adds : 
“We are not informed whether this deaf-mute was such from 
birth, nor how he acquired the various knowledge with which his 
mind was gifted.” 

In view of the fact that De Gérando felt a strong desire to 
know about this aged deaf-mute, it is not easy to understand 
why, devoted to research as he was, he did not direct his inves- 
tigations towards Amiens. 

I can more readily account for the indifference or the silence 
of Pére Cazeaux and Pére André. Their attention was absorbed 
in the results obtained by Péreire in the education of the young 
D’Etavigny. They were experiencing the profound amazement 
of persons witnessing the superhuman manifestations of a 
miracle. 

Hear Pére Cazeaux : 

“ Hight days after his arrival at Beaumont, Péreire succeeded 
in making his pupil pronounce the words “papa” and “mam- 
ma ;” he brought him at once to me that I might have the pleas- 
ure of hearing him speak. I assure you, gentlemen, that my 
surprise was extreme.” 

This surprise may appear puerile to-day, but it should be re- 
membered that, at the time when Péreire thus excited it, the art 
of making the deaf speak had not yet been practised in France; 
and that, moreover, very few persons were then aware of its 
existence. 

As for Pére André, to whom Péreire “did not consider it 
necessary to reveal his secret,” he was filled with an ardent de- . 
sire to divine it. The preamble of his address, already men- 
tioned, is made up of such inquiries as this: ‘“ How has Mr. 
Péreire been able to teach his pupil, Mr. D’Azy d’Etavigny, to 
enunciate sounds distinctly, to articulate words, and even en- 
tire phrases, without the pupil’s being able to hear them ? ” 

So it is not strange that the “old deaf-mute” of Amiens was 
comparatively slighted by these individuals, whose attention was 
concentrated upon what was a marvel in those days. 

But De Gérando! Why was he not, like me, indignant to see 
treated thus cavalierly as “an old deaf-mute” a man admitted 
to possess knowledge so extended, and who ought, conse- 
quently, to be regarded as an instructor of distinction? 
Why did he not give him the high place that he merited in 
his book? Why did he not ask his name? 

This name I have sought and found. Placed in communica- 
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tion with Count Robert de Guyencourt, a distinguished member 
of the Society of Antiquarians of Picardie, after giving some 
particulars to interest him in my “old deaf-mute,” I asked him 
to indicate how I could gain further information concerning his 
compatriot. The answer came by return of post: I had only 
to consult Pére Daire (Histoire de la Ville d’ Amiens) and Dr. 
Goze (Histoire des rues d’ Amiens). 

I have done it; and this is what I have learned: The name of 
the accomplished deaf-mute, whose school Pére André visited in 
1746, was Errenne pe Fay. He was a deaf-mute from birth—a 
circumstance that De Gérando was very solicitous to know. He 
was a pupil from the age of five years at the Abbey de Saint- 
Jean of Amiens, occupied by monks of the order of Prémontrés. 
His education was so ably conducted by his teachers—behold 
still other instructors unknown to us!—that they succeeded in 
making of him a mathematician, a man of learning, an architect, 
a sculptor; in short, a man of universal knowledge. 

I find in looking through the volumes mentioned above that 
the stalls of the Abbey of Saint-Jean, “with their faces of 
the saints canonized among the Prémontrés and their back- 
grounds of fleur-de-lys,” were sculptured in part by Etienne de 
Fay. ‘ 

To him also is due the “ beautiful architecture ” of the convent 
buildings. These edifices still exist ; in them is installed the 
Lyceum of Amiens. Pére Daire takes pains to call attention 
to the fact that Etienne de Fay had also “the reputation of 
being an accomplished architect.” 

He was a genuine artist. 

In the communal library of Amiens there are two volumes in 
manuscript in which, under the modest title of “A description 
of a museum and a cabinet of medals,” Etienne de Fay has 
recorded all the treasures of the Library and the Abbey of Saint- 
Jean. These two volumes are filled with drawings done in 
India ink. 

About. the year 1712 Etienne de Fay was acting in the 
capacity of architect at the rebuilding of the Abbey house of the 
Prémontrés. He is supposed to have died about the year 1750. 
As he was already, in 1735, the “old” deaf-mute of Pére Ca- 
zeaux we cannot be far from the truth in giving him at his death 
the age of eighty years. In this case he must have been born 
about the year 1670; that is to say, at a period which introduces 
a certain event in the history of deaf-mute education in France, 
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brought to light by Mr. Vaisse in language that singularly cor- 
roborates the tenor of my remarks at the beginning of this 
article: “ The history of the education of deaf-mutes extends 
back to a time more remote than that of Péreire, inasmuch as 
the parliament of Toulouse in 1669 confirmed the will, written 
in his own hand, of a deaf-mute from birth, who had learned, 
through whose assistance no one knows, to express himself in 
written language.” 

I do not despair of discovering other dates, the precision of 
which will leave no room for distrusting those I have indicated. 
Until then I shall not consider my task achieved. 

But I have made haste to proclaim the name of the ancient 
instructor of Amiens. And an honorable name it is. Etienne 
de Fay belonged to one of the noblest families of Picardie. 
Among his ancestors he could point to the Chevalier Godmart 
de Fay, whom Froissart has shown to us in the front rank of 
the defenders of the city of Tournay in 1340, and later, on the 
eve of the battle of Crécy, as disputing with unsuccessful hero- 
ism the famous passage of the Somme, the ford of Blanque- 
taque, against the troops of Edward of England. 

Now that I have had the satisfaction of rescuing from 
oblivion the name of Errenne ve- Fay, I feel that there is every 
motive to rehabilitate the school of which he was the head. 
This task I may undertake some day when leisure shall permit 
me to rummage among the archives of Amiens—unless, indeed, 
I shall be fortunately anticipated in my researches by the oblig- 
ing savant who has so courteously extended to me his valuable 
assistance. 


THEOPHILE DENIS, 
Sub-Chief in the office of the Department of the Interior, Paris, France. 


A DEAF PERSON’S HALLUCINATIONS OF HEARING. 


[Tue Sixty-First Annual Report of the Retreat for the Insane at Hart- 
ford, Conn., contains the following description of the remarkable halluci- 
nations of hearing with which a deaf lady, who is an inmate of the Retreat, 
is troubled.—E. A. F. | 

One of the most interesting as well as distressing cases un- 
der treatment during the past year is that of a lady who is 
both deaf and dumb. She lost her hearing when a child, as 
one of the sequelz of scarlet fever, and, in consequence, her 
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ability to speak. She was educated in the use of signs, and 
her mind became very quick in its perceptions, and highly ac- 
tive. She read books and magazines with great eagerness and 
rapidity, conversed in the sign-language with ease, and was in 
all respects a great favorite among her friends. 

When about forty years of age, she rather suddenly, and with- 
out any assignable cause, became moody, despondent, and in- 
disposed to talk as usual. She soon gave indications of suspi- 
cion of even her sisters; would take but little food ; lost flesh 
rapidly ; slept but little, and in general was so changed as to 
lead her friends to place her under treatment at a private insti- 
tution for the insane, where she remained several months prior 
to being removed to the Retreat. 

At that time she was greatly excited, feeble, thin in flesh, and 
sleeping but little. She was much troubled with hallucinations 
of hearing, and constantly engaged in endeavoring to reply to 
sounds or voices which, she appeared to think, were in the room 
or in the air above her head. 

Her condition of body and mind has changed very consider- 
ably at times since she has been a patient here. During some 
periods, and apparently when she is most troubled with hallu- 
cinations of hearing, she will take little or no food voluntarily ; 
indicates that she thinks it is poisoned, or that persons are about 
in the air telling her not to eat. 

As these hallucinations appear to subside, she will resume 
eating voluntarily ; begins to gain in flesh, is less excited, and 
will spend hours every day in looking over pictures in such 
books as we give her, and later on she reads articles in maga- 
zines with apparent interest. This improvement continues for 
a few weeks or even months; she regains her strength so as to 
ride and walk daily, and generally seems pretty well, awaken- 
ing an expectation of recovery, though I am never certain she 
is wholly free from hearing voices, and she certainly has never 
regained the natural tone and vigor of her mind. 

Then, again, the hallucinations of hearing become aggravated, 
and they are frequently, especially of late, accompanied by illu- 
sions, if not hallucinations, of sight, and she again refuses food, 
becomes thin in flesh, and goes through another excited period, 
such as I have described above. 

This has now occurred several times since she has been a 
patient in the Retreat, so that her case in this respect might 
be considered one of folie cireulaire. But the interesting point 
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is that she should now, after so many years, during which she 
has been buried from all sound of the external world, and, in- 
deed, is so now, be so greatly annoyed by hallucinations of 
hearing. 

These are generally caused by irritations, or excitement in 
some manner, of the auditory nerve within the brain, or of a 
portion of the optic thalamus. These impressions are conveyed 
to the ego, and cause such sensations as ordinarily arise from 
vibrations of the atmosphere upon the tympanum. These 
sounds are interpreted by the ego usually as voices of persons, 
probably because it is accustomed more often to hear the hu- 
man voice than other sounds, especially when at home or in the 
presence of others. 

But why it should be so in this case is difficult to explain. 
The auditory nerve has been in a dormant condition more than 
thirty-five years. So long a period of inactivity we should ex- 
pect would destroy its functional activity. This, however, has 
not been the case in this instance, but, on the contrary, it ap- 
pears to be very active. At times, when reclining with her eyes 
closed, she will start up, cross the room, and reply to some im- 
aginary voice. She will then place her finger upon her ear, to 
show us that she hears, and then, after listening, reply again, 
thus continuing an imaginary conversation for some time. She 
evidently regards this hearing with great surprise, but appears 
to be unable to understand that it is not real. 

It would seem that there still slumbered in the personality a 
remembrance of the voices of childhood, and when the requisite 
‘ conditions of the tissue of the auditory nerve are excited, the 
voices which she was accustomed to hear so many years ago 
come reverberating back again. She becomes excited, some- 
times pleased, but more often distressed ; wonders, grieves, and 
mourns, until the system becomes profoundly affected. After 
a while, the irritation of the nerve becomes less, and she begins 
to improve again. 

HENRY P. STEARNS, M. D., 


Superintendent and Physician of the Retreat for the Insane, 
Hartford, Conn. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BIKKERS, IC. De Spreeckonst van Pieter Montans. [Peter Mon- 
tans’s ‘‘ Art of Speech.’’] 8vo, pp. 8. 

This is a review of “ The Art of Speech” by Peter Montans, 
which was published in 1635. It is reprinted from the periodi- 
cal Noord en Zuid, in which it appeared last year. A fuller 
notice will be given in a future number of the Annals. 


D’ESTRELLA, THEOPHILUS. Virgil Williams’s Art Notes to 
a Deaf-Mute Pupil. In the Overland Monthly for March, 1887, 
vol. ix, pp. 285-294. 

Several years ago Mr. D’Estrella, now a teacher in the Cali- 
fornia Institution, was a pupil in art of the late Mr. Virgil 
Williams, of San Francisco. Mr. Williams received him into 
his classes very reluctantly, entertaining, as it seemed, a preju- 
dice against the deaf; but having at last been persuaded, 
through the intervention of Mr. Wilkinson and other friends, to 
admit him, he devoted himself faithfully, and as patiently as his 
disposition permitted, to the improvement of his pupil. His 
instructions were given in writing. After Mr. D’Estrella had 
been about half a year in the school, it occurred to him to save 
the scraps of paper on which his teacher wrote and copy them 
into a note-book. He thus, in the course of four years, accu- 
mulated material covering more than a hundred pages of a good- 
sized ledger. From this mass he has selected some of the re- 
marks and criticisms most likely to be valuable to the general 
reader, and, with the addition of his own recollections and com- 
ments, has made a very interesting article. We copy one of Mr. 
Williams’s suggestions for the benefit of our friends who are 
studying art while pursuing their general education in our 
schools for the deaf : 

T am sure that in your life at the Institution there must be some episodes 
that you alone could understand and express. You are not as other men 
are, and you must see things differently. There must be something pecu- 
liar, interesting, and touching that all would recognize as pertaining to 
the deaf and dumb, and if you can hit upon something that is pathetic, 
and yet unites beauty with affliction, you are sure to make a success of it. 
Look at Bonnet’s ‘‘ La Communion.” See how simple its conception is, 
and how commonplace its idea, and yet it sold for $40,000. You may 
draw a blind girl at play on the piano, and carefully note the action of 
the hands as they make low and plaintive music, but the fondness of the 
blind for music is proverbial. Try and dosomething for the deaf-mutes. 
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McCARTHY, GERALD (and THOMAS F. WOOD). Wilming- 
ton Flora: a List of Plants growing about Wilmington, North 
Carolina, with date of flowering. With a Map of Hanover 
County. Raleigh: Edwards, Broughton & Co. 1887. 8vo., pp. 
69. 


Mr. McCarthy, one of the authors of this valuable contribu- 
tion to botanical knowledge, has been for several years a student 
of the National Deaf-Mute College, and has spent some of his 
vacations in studying the flora of North Carolina. There is no 
reason why competent deaf persons should not excel in botany 
and other branches of science that do not require the use of 
the sense of hearing, and we are always glad when we see a 
student take up some specialty of this kind with the energy 
and enthusiasm that Mr. McCarthy shows. 


PAPERS RESPECTING DEAF-MUTES in France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and the 
United States. Presented to the House of Commons by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, in pursuance of their Address dated Au- 
gust 13, 1885. London: Printed by Harrison & Sons. 1886. 
Large 8vo, pp. 63. 


In the year 1885 the British Foreign Office, in accordance with 
a request of the House of Commons, directed Her Majesty's 
representatives abroad to collect information showing “the 
number of deaf-mute children in the several countries where 
they were residing, and the nature and amount of public aid 
given towards their education, distinguishing between the sums 
contributed in each case by the State, Province, and Commune.” 

The replies received from these representatives are here pub- 
lished. In addition to the information requested, which, how- 
‘ever, is but imperfectly given, the Papers contain other matters 
of interest relating to the deaf. If the returns had been made 
more complete, and had been committed to some competent per- 
son for compilation and revision, their interest and importance 
would have been much increased. Some of the’ statistics of 
schools are of less recent date than those published in the 
Annals in 1882 and 1883, and much of the other information 
is presented in so desultory and disjointed amanner as to detract 
from its practical value. From several European countries no 
returns at all are presented, and it does not appear from the 
Papers that they were sought. With respect to Germany the 
title is misleading, as the statistics of Prussia alone are given. 

The Prussian statistics are the fullest in reply to the ques- 
tions asked, and give other facts also. Those of Italy con- 
tain the greatest variety of statistical information, but not 
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that which is requested. The Italian items given are taken from 
the census of 1881; but here it is discouraging to be told that 
“there may have been a considerable amount of error in the 
Italian census as regards deaf-mutes, and their total number 
may amount to nearly double that here given.” Switzerland 
and the Netherlands, the returns say, made no attempt to obtain 
statistics concerning the deaf in their latest censuses; and the 
same is true of France. The reason assigned for the omission, 
in the case of Switzerland, was “a reluctance on the part of 
parents to supply the necessary information,” and in the Nether- 
lands that “the authorities have come to the conclusion that no 
reliable information really deserving the name can be obtained 
except concerning those deaf-mutes who are inmates or pupils 
of an asylum.” In France the principal motive for the omission 
is said to have been “ simplification.” 

The returns from the United States show more intelligence 
in their preparation than any of the others, owing to the fact 
that the compiler, Mr. Helyar, of the British Legation at Wash- 
ington, sought the aid of two competent specialists, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Professor J. C. Gordon; the result 
would have been still more satisfactory if he had entrusted his 
whole report to one of these gentlemen. Professor Gordon’s 
monograph, giving statistics of the occupations of deaf-mutes, 
describing the organization of schools, and discussing the causes 
of deafness, etc., is especially valuable. 

Copies of this collection of Papers may be obtained of Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don ; price 84d. As it is an official publication the labor of the 
bookseller will be facilitated if, in ordering it, the letter and 
number “ C.—4908” are mentioned in connection with the title. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Third Convention of the Pennsylvania 
Deaf-Mute Association, held in the Court House, at Scranton, 
September 1-2, 1886. Philadelphia: Printed at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 1886. 8vo, pp. 36. 


REPORT of the Mission to the Adult Deaf and Dumb of Ireland for 
the year 1885. Londonderry: 1886. 12mo, pp. 24. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (printed in 1886): Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Groningen (Netherlands), Nebraska, Oregon, Rotterdam 
(Netherlands), South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 


-—— (printed in 1887): Bristol (England), Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, 
Lyons (France), Minnesota, Northern New York, Ontario, 
Rhode Island, Western Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 
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VATTER, J. Wand-Fibel: [Wall Primer]. Werner & Winter: 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

This is a specimen of a series of wall charts designed by Mr. 
Vatter, the distinguished principal of the School for the Deaf 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. Each chart contains a 
number of pictures, with the names of the objects represented 
printed in large German script. It must be a very useful ad- 
junct of the German school-room, and we wish an edition 
might be published with English words accompanying the pic- 
tures for the benefit of schools in English-speaking countries. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Bombay Institution —Mr. J. Crossett, for some years a mis- 
sionary in China under the Presbyterian Board of Missions, and 
a cousin of Mr. Salmon Crossett, who was long connected with 
the Hartford Institution, sends us the following account of a 
visit he paid to the Bombay, India, Institution, under the charge 
of Mr. T. A. Walsh, whom our readers will remember as the 
author of some valuable papers in the Annals: 


The large lettered sign, ‘‘ Institution for Deaf-Mutes,” in a great half- 
circle over a gate-way, caught our eyes as we walked down Grant Road 
in Bombay. As we had looked in vain over a large part of Asia where 
Europeans live to find those words before, we felt that now we had struck 
a vein for further exploration. On the morrow we ventured to enter and 
see for ourselves, although, had we followed discouraging reports of the 
inability of the managers to speak English, we should have lost the treat 
we enjoyed. 

At the door opening from the court intoa larger room or halla young 
Portuguese, with pointer in hand, met us, and a peculiar flutter and noise 
in the room showed us that the two classes of deaf-mute boys present had 
a sensation in the arrival of a visitor. The gentlemanly wielder of the 
wand spoke in correct and distinct English, as he had occasion to do, for 
his class were being taught orally in the English language. He disclaimed 
being a teacher, and regretted that the European superintendent. was 
unwell to-day, but asked me to remain, if I wished. As learning all in 
our power about such institutions was the aim of our visit, we urged him 
to proceed and let us be spectators. Ona black-board was written in dis- 
tinct English a long paragraph about commonplace matters connected 
with the boys and the school, such as that ‘‘Allan yesterday returned from 
the hospital well, after a two weeks’ sickness.” Other little items about 
this and that one nearly filled up the board. The boy who was reading 
it, following the teacher’s pointer and lips, did so by articulation and not 
by signs. He did not speak very fluently, it must be confessed, but we 
could tell all that he said, as, of course, we knew what he ought to say. 
Of all the pupils now in the Institution, this “Allan,” of European 
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parentage, was probably the most advanced, but the school has been 
opened only two years and a half. There were classmates, evidently, nat- 
urally of quite as clever minds as his, for they caught very quickly pro- 
nunciations from their teacher’s lips on his touching the different organs 
used in speech. They probably had not a knowledge of English reading 
to the extent that Allan had, but at least three of them showed that ideas 
were working in their minds of pleasurable surprises or solutions of the 
heretofore enigmatical and dark. We were entertained by a reversed pro- 
cess which the teacher now used, when he pronounced words here and 
there hap-hazard from the board, and the oldest pupil, a grown man of very 
intelligent address, took the pointer and indicated the word or words 
spoken. He missed the right word frequently, especially where two or 
more words on the board had a similarity of sound. They gave answers 
to the multiplication table ; questions such as five times four, seven times 
seven, etc., where they had no writing to guide them, but in which, of 
course, they were already drilled, as they had not been in the lesson of the 
day. Correct answers from the catechism of the church were given. 

Two days after we called again, but the school had aholiday. The day 
scholars, I learned, were eight, being Parseesand Hindoos. There wasnew 
matter on the black-board. I borrowed the American Annals of the 
Deaf and read. Again on a Sunday afternoon I called, and this time saw 
the European superintendent. He had been engaged in deaf-mute instruc- 
tion for over twenty years in Ireland and Belgium. He arrived in Bom- 
bay in October, 1884, and has been in charge since. The government give 
them 100 rupees a month. A Parsee has offered 20,000 rupees for the In- 
stitution if the same amount will be given by others. The head of the 
Institution had formerly used the manual system, but upon coming to 
India adopted the oral. 


California Institution.—Our friends of this Institution have 
been sadly afflicted since the joyous days of last summer, and 
the many members of the profession who enjoyed their hospi- 
tality then, and formed pleasant acquaintance with those whom 
they now mourn, sympathize deeply with them in their loss. 
Miss Kate Crandall, for four years a teacher in this Institution, 
died of acute rheumatism Dec. 30, 1886, at the age of twenty- 
three. The Hvening News says of her: 

During her life here she had developed a rarely beautiful Christian char- 
acter, and was indeed fit for the Kingdom of Heaven. Earnest in her 
work, unselfish by nature, sanctified by grace, she had come to fill all the 
duties of life in a way that won the hearts of all who knew her. She had 
learned the lesson of life—its patience, love and charity. 

Mrs. H. B. Willard, who for sixteen years had been chief 
matron of the Institution, died Jan 14, 1887, at the age of seventy. 
Here also we quote from the obituary notice published in the 
Evening News: 
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It is difficult to‘speak of her justly without seeming to be extravagant. 
She was a woman of such rare qualities that the mere truth would sound 
like ‘‘ gush.” Doubtless she had faults, but, if so, we have forgotten what 
they were. Her large-hearted charity covered not only her shortcomings, 
but was a mantle for the sins of others. She loved to do good by stealth. 
Her benefactions were always in secret: An unsigned text of Scripture 
and a liberal sum of money was her favorite way of bestowing gifts. At 
the same time her contributions to the various agencies for extending the 
Master's Kingdom were large and constant. 

Mrs. Willard was the personification of duty. Under the guidance of 
this often ungentle monitor she followed with firm tread and unblanched 
cheek. She would nurse a child ill with the small-pox as calmly as though 
it were a case of measles. She would never delegate to another the care 
of the sick, but would abandon her room and her comforts to follow to the 
hospital a child whom it was necessary to separate from her fellows. She 
was, indeed, a mother to those under her charge, and her tender caresses 
and loving words have beguiled many a little one of her homesickness and 
longing for the family fireside. She was the most truthful of women. She 
could not bear the semblance of deceit and had no patience with what 
society calls ‘“‘ white lies.” All untruths were black in her sight. Her 
Christian character was a potent influence wherever she went. Her daily 
life was a sermon with ‘labor, love and duty” for its text. Little versed 
in the learning of schools, ignorant of ‘‘ evolution” and the theories of 
philosophy, impatient of all science that cast doubt upon the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, she followed Him whom she loved with a con- 
stancy that never failed or faltered, and this abiding faith made her death- 
bed a triumph which none will forget who were privileged to witness her 
closing hours. At times her eagerness to be gone rose to ecstasy. ‘‘I shall 
not be with you to-morrow,” said she one day when her end seemed near, 
‘* but, oh, how can I realize the glories I shall then see around the throne 
of God?” And so full of hope and joy she passed away. 


In January Miss Carter was compelled by failing health to 
seek rest und change of occupation for a time in Santa Barbara. 
Mr. C. S. Perry, formerly superintendent of the Ohio Institu- 
tion, takes charge of her class. Mr. Carroll takes Miss Crandall’s 
place. . 


Lllinois Institution.—The vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Wing has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Henry C. 
Hammond, who, after service as principal of the Arkansas and 
Iowa Institutions, and as teacher in the Nebraska Institute, is 
thus restored to his old post of duty. 


Llandaff’ ( Wales) School.—Mr. John Clyne, formerly head- 
master of the Bristol (England) Institution, who wrote the bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Mrs. Hannah Louisa Melville pub- 
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lished in the Annals, xxx, 221-226, informs us that a suitable 
marble tablet has been erected to her memory in the Llandaff 
Cathedral burying ground. It is inscribed as follows: 

‘* In affectionate remembrance of Hannah Louisa Melville, the honorary 
matron of the School for the Deaf and Dumb, established in this city, 
who died Feb. 6th, 1885, earnestly longing to be with Jesus. This me- 
morial was erected by her sorrowing husband. 

‘* Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 
That mourns thine exit from a world like this, 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here 
And stayed thy progress to the realms of bliss. 
‘* No more confined to grov’ling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay, 
Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight, 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day. 


‘* Here, also, lie the remains of her pupil, Harriet Thomas, who died re- 
joicing in Jesus, October 28th, 1873, aged 10 years. 


‘* Thou hast broken my bonds in sunder.—Ps. exvi, 14.” 


Maryland School.—The place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. C. H. Hill, for many years teacher of the highest 
class, has been permanently filled by the promotion of Miss R. 
R. Harris. Miss E. D. Bokee, one of the teachers of articula- 
tion, was married in January. The vacancy thus caused has 
been filled by the transfer of Miss M. Crosby from one of the 
language classes. Miss Crosby is an experienced teacher of 
articulation. The latter vacancy, and the one caused by the 
resignation of Miss M. M. Ijams, have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. C. M. Grow, jr., a graduate of Western 
Maryland College, and Miss Emma Rollins, a graduate of the 
State Normal School. 


Michigan Institution.—Miss Palmer, a daughter of the for- 
mer principal of the North Carolina and Ontario Institutions, 
has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. J. P. Kelley, for four years a teacher 
in this School, has been compelled by the state of his health to 
resign the position. We trust that in the milder climate of 
Colorado, whither he has gone, his health will be restored. Mr. 
George Layton, a graduate of the West Virginia Institution 
and of the National College, and late a teacher in the Washing- 
ton Territory School, has been appointed in his place. 
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National College.—President Gallaudet has sent the follow- 
ing circular letter to the superintendents and principals of 
schools for the deaf in the United States with respect to the 
admission of young women to the College: 


Nationat 
Wasuineton, March 17, 1887. 
To the Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
Sor the Deaf in the United States : 

Dear Frrenps: By the same mail that carries this circular I send you 
copies of our new Announcement, in which full information as to the 
work of the College is given, except that no special mention is made of 
our ‘‘ new departure,” so-called, in admitting young women to the College. 

It has been thought preferable to speak of this scheme in a special cir- 
cular, since, by the action of the Directors of the College, it is to be an 
experiment, the success or failure of which will determine the future policy 
of the Board. 

It is proposed to admit young women to the College next September on 
the same terms and conditions as have been heretofore applied to young 
men. 

Suitable accommodations, and the care of a matron, will be provided 
for the young women in the residence of the President of the College. 

They will be allowed to attend the regular recitations and public exer- 
cises of the College. 

They will come under the general regulations of the College, with such 
additions thereto as may be deemed advisable by the Faculty. 

It is considered of great importance that only such young women should 
seek admission to the College as are well prepared to enter the Introduc- 
tory Class, and of still greater consequence that none should be recom- 
mended except such a8 are of the highest personal character, and are 
moved with an earnest desire for that intellectual and moral culture the 
College is designed to furnish. 

In this connection attention is called to the fact that within the past 
two years altogether too large a proportion of the young men seeking ad- 
mission to College have been unable to sustain the entrance examinations, 
some even failing to hold places in the High Class of the Kendall School. 

It is believed to be easily possible, certainly in all the large schools for 
the deaf in the country, to prepare pupils for the Introductory Class of 
the College. 

That many have failed to enter this class who expected to do so sug- 
gests certain serious questions which may be left to the intelligence of 
those to whom this circular is addressed. 

The officers of the College are using their best endeavors to give to its 
students a training which, while it develops and strengthens their intel- 
lects, shall at the same time confirm their purposes of upright and moral 
living. 

The success of these efforts depends, in large measure, on the prepara- 
tion given in the schools to those who seek admission to the College, and 
on the character of those who are sent to it. 
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Relying on your thoroughly friendly interest in the College, and your 
desire to make its work what it should be, it is urged that you be careful 
to recommend for places in the College only those whose character and 
capabilities give strong promise of success, and that you take pains 
to see that those to whom the labor of preparing pupils for College is 
committed perform that duty in a faithful and intelligent manner. 

The officers of the College desire to convey, through you, their sincere 
appreciation of the efforts of those instructors by whose faithful and in- 
telligent training young men have been well prepared for College, and to 
assure these teachers that their work for their pupils has been, in its place, 
as important as any that has come after it. 

Cordially yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
President. 


Nebraska Institute-—Mr. H. C. Hammond has resigned the 
position of instructor to accept a similar place in the [Illinois 
Institution. 


New Mexico School.—This School, which was founded two 
years ago by Mr. Lars M. Larson, has now been adopted by the 
Territory as a permanent public institution, and is placed under 
the control of a committee consisting of the Attorney-General, 
the Auditor, and the Treasurer of the Territory. Mr. Larson 


has been elected superintendent and instructor, and Mrs. Lar- 
son matron. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—At a meet- 
ing of former and present pupils of this Institution, held on 
Tuesday, February 8, 1887, at the Institution, the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, Our Heavenly Father in His wisdom, inscrutable to man, has 
removed from our midst Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld, the President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes ; 

Whereas, The deceased was one of the founders of this Institution, and 
the position of honor which it now occupies among similar schools is in a 
great measure due to the zeal and ability with which he has conducted its 
affairs ; 

Whereas, The system of teaching articulation and lip-reading which he 
helped to introduce in this Institution has proved an inestimable boon to 
hundreds of our class; and 

Whereas, The building of this Institution, towards the erection of which 
he has contributed considerable sums of money, is an ornament to our 
city: therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of the late Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld, we, the for- 
mer and present pupils of this Institution, mourn the loss of a great bene- 
factor, whom we shall always remember with the most sincere gratitude. 
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Resolwed, That his untimely removal from the midst of his associates and 
fellow trustees is a severe loss to this Institution and to the cause of ar- 
ticulation. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family of 
our beloved President, to the Board of Trustees, to the American Annals 
of the Deaf, and to the Deaf-Mute’s Journal. 

Francis W. Nusorr, E. SOUWEINE, 

Secretary. Chairman. 


Northern New York Institution.—At the beginning of the 
present school year Mr. Harley W. Nutting, a graduate of the 
New York Institution, was added to the corps of teachers. 
Miss Grace A. Rider was appointed assistant matron, and Mr. 
Pascal S. Cherrier supervisor of the boys. 


Oregon School.—Miss Florence Crandall resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher on the Ist of January last, and Mr. J. E. Lyon 
is now filling the place. 


Pennsylvania Institution —The publication of a weekly 
paper called the Silent World has been begun, not to super- 
sede Our Little World published for the benefit of the pupils, 
but to provide reading for the educated and partly educated 
deaf. It is neatly printed and discreetly edited by Mr. 8. G. 
Davidson, who also has charge of Our Little World. 

The Rev. John Hancock Pettingell, who was a teacher in this 
Institution from 1878 to 1885, died at New Haven, Conn., from 
chronic inflammation of the stomach and bowels, February 27, 
1887, at the age of seventy-two. Our readers will remember 
him as the author of several able articles in the Annals. The 
following sketch of his life is taken from the Silent World of 
March 2, 1887 : 


Mr. Pettingell was the brother of Mr. B. D. Pettengili, one of the most 
successful teachers of the deaf in America, and the father of Llewellyn 
Pettingell, also an earnest teacher of the children of silence, who died 
while in the service of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

He was a theological writer of distinction, having written a number of 
works which met with large sales, and some of which have beer translated 
into German, Italian, and other European languages. Some of his works 
were, ‘* The Theological Trilemma,” ‘‘ Platonism vs. Christianity,” ‘‘ Bible 
Terminology,” ‘‘ The Life Everlasting,” ‘‘ The Unspeakable Gift,” ‘‘ Views 
and Reviews in Eschatology,” and the ‘‘ Homiletical Index,” a reference 
book for clergymen. Of these, his ‘‘ Unspeakable Gift” has run through 
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five editions, and a new edition of 5,000 copies is shortly to be issued by 
a Chicago publisher. 

He was born in Manchester, Vermont, May 11, 1815, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1837, Chief-Justice Waite, Professor Lyman, and other 
well-known men being his classmates. He then took a course at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York city. 

He taught in the New York Institution for the Deaf until 1843. From 
1843 to 1847 he was pastor of the Congregational Church in South Dennis, 
Mass., and in Saybrook, Conn., Saxonville, Mass., and Westbrook, Conn., 
from 1847 to 1853. He was afterwards district secretary of the American 
Bourd of Foreign Missions, and resided at Albany. He next visited the 
missions in Syria, Turkey, and Greece, and was afterwards appointed 
Chaplain of the American Seaman’s Friend Society, at Antwerp, Belgium, 
where he remained until 1872. He travelled extensively in Belgium, and 
was publicly thanked by the government of that country for his care of 
the sick during the cholera epidemic of 1867. 

Returning to America in 1872, he taught in the New York Institution 
until 1878, when he was appointed a teacher in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, and held this position until 1885. Most of his works were writ- 
ten while living in this city. He was twice married, and his second 
wife survives him. He had two children, Llewellyn, who died in 1880, 
and Louisa, now a teacher in a grammar school in New York city. The 
paper from which we have hurriedly made these brief extracts says: ‘‘ He 
is spoken of by those who know him as a Christian gentleman whose noble 
traits of character had endeared him to all he met, and whose vigorous 
writing had made enthusiastic proselytes throughout christendom.” 


St. Louis Day-School_—Miss Margaret Kennedy, a gradu- 
ate of the Michigan Institution, has been appointed teacher. 


Texas Asylum.—Owing to political changes in the State, 
the Hon. W. A. Kendall, of Denton, Texas, has been appointed 
superintendent of this Institution in the place of Mr. Shapard, 
who had held the office for three years, and had conducted its 
affairs as successfully as could be expected of one without ex- 
perience in the work. Miss Emma Shapard has retired from 
the position of teacher, and is succeeded by Miss Lloyd, late 
matron. Miss Villa Wright has been appointed matron. 

Washington (Territory) School.—Mr. George Layton has 
resigned the position of teacher to accept a similar place in the 
Minnesota School. 


Wisconsin School.—Mr. John A. Mills, the founder of this 
school, was struck by a locomotive while walking on the rail- 
way in January last, and instantly killed. Mr. Mills was a 
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graduate of the New York Institution, and in 1852 opened the 
school for the deaf at Delavan, which afterwards became the 
State school. For several years he has resided at Luverne, 
Minn. He was about sixty years of age at the time of his 
death. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Statistics of French Schools.—In quoting the statistics of 
French schools in the last October number of the Annals, we 
referred to the assertion of Mr. O. Claveau, inspector-general 
of benevolent institutions, that nearly all the deaf children of 
France who are of suitable school age are now receiving the bene- 
fits of education. A writer in the Républicain radical of Haute- 
Vienne of November 28, 1886, questions the accuracy of this 
assertion, saying that it is impossible to tell how many deaf 
children there may be who are not in school, since no census 
of the whole number of the deaf in France has been taken. He 
shows that in Haute-Vienne alone there are 46 deaf children 
between the ages of six and fifteen, of whom only 12 are at 
school ; if this same proportion holds good throughout France 
the number not in school is almost ten times that estimated by 
Mr. Claveau. 

In the Revue internationale for February, 1887, Mr. Claveau 
attempts to defend his statistics. He says that, though the 
deaf were omitted from the last census, they were taken in 1872. 
He explains that by “suitable school age” he did not mean be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen, since the age of admission for 
deaf children is three or four years later than for hearing chil- 
dren. He asserts that in other departments the proportion of 
children out of school is less than in Haute-Vienne, and insists 
upon the general accuracy of the results of his personal investi- 
gations into the matter. Weregret to say that, notwithstand- 
ing this explanation, our confidence in the correctness of his 
statement is shaken. 

Statistics of German Schools.—Mr. F. W. Reuschert, of 
Metz, gives in the German Organ for January, 1887, the fol- 
lowing statistics of the schools for the deaf in Germany at the 
end of the year 1886. 

The total number of schools is 97. They contain 6,132 pu- 
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pils, of whom 3,530 are boys and 2,602 are girls. The number 
of male teachers is 543; of female teachers, 55. 

Of these 97 schools, 33 are boarding-schools, 5) day-schools, 
and 14 mixed. Twenty-four schools are supported by states, 
31 by provinces, 7 by districts, 8 by cities, 12 by associations, 
7 by religious denominations, and 8 are private. 

Of the 97 schools, 50 arein Prussia. Of these, 7 are boarding- 
schools, 35 day-schools, and 8 mixed. They contain 3,921 pu- 
pils, of whom 2,313 are boys and 1,608 girls. The number of 
male teachers is 359; of female teachers, 16. The smallest 
school is that of Tilsit, with 5 pupils and 1 teacher ; the largest 
that of Ratisbon, with 251 pupils and 27 teachers; most of the 
schools have from 50 to 90 pupils and from 4 to 8 teachers. 
The average number of pupils to one teacher is 11. There are 
from 80 to 100 deaf children in public schools for the hearing, 
who are not included in the above statistics. 


An Appeal for China.—Some years ago (Annals, xx, 191, and 
xxi, 256) we published an earnest appeal from Mr. J. Crossett, 
then a missionary in China, urging the importance of establish- 
ing a school for the deaf in that country. Mr. Crossett is now 
in the United States, and renews the appeal as follows : 


Why do we allow China to remain without an institution for its deaf- 
mutes? Certainly the initiatory movement must come from believers in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Its farther development and extension over the 
eighteen great provinces, and into central Asia, will follow the beginning 
which we can make. 

No sooner is a successful institution for deaf-mutes started in Bombay, 
India, than it is proposed to establish the like in Calcutta and other cities 
of India. Let now one man of faith go to Shanghai, and, if in humility 
he begins a work of this kind, soon the funds will come in as they do 
whenever a genuine permanent philanthropy is fairly at work. Before 
long we should, it is hoped, hear of a like move in Hong Kong, Peking, and 
other places. The starting of the first oneis the difficult thing. We hope 
that our arrow shot at a venture may reach the right man to begin a per- 
manent institution in China. I should be glad to give any one, who wishes 
to hear, a considerable amount of information relating to this matter. 

There are already at Swatow, Shanghai, and Tung Chow those deeply in- 
terested in the question. It is also a fact of much significance that Hart- 
ford was the headquarters of the one hundred Chinese students educated 
in the New England States between the years 1872 and 1882, where many 
of them saw much of the school for deaf-mutes in that city, and some of 
them boarded in the family of Mr. David E. Bartlett, a life-long teacher in 
it. These young men can now be found in China, and it seems certain 
that some of them could become efficient helpers, and eventually managers, 
of institutions in that country. I can give many of their addresses. 
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Please write upon this subject to the friend of the deaf-mutes in China, 
the writer of this communication, J. Crossett, New Haven, Ct. 


“ Congenital” Deafness.—A friend sends us the following 
opinion expressed by Dr. Charles H. Burnett, of Philadelphia. 
Similar views are held by Dr. Sexton, Dr. Roosa, and other emi- 
nent otologists : 


Congenital deafness is most rare ; it is indeed most doubtful whether it 
ever occurs except in an otherwise malformed child. In all cases of so- 
called congenital deaf-mutes, unless there is a distinct history of a trau- 
matic or febrile cause, I have found that the undoubted cause has been a 
chronic and neglected rhinitis, ending in chronic catarrhal otitis media. 
The hyperplastic tendency being great at this age, the deafness soon be- 
comes profound and permanent. The lesion at first is most probably oc- 
clusion of the Eustachian tube and ankylosis of the chain of ossicles. 
Finally there is degeneration of the nerve filaments in the labyrinth. The 
prognosis is, of course, most unfavorable, unless the disease is recognized 
and treated at the beginning. 


“* Mutes.”—Some of our friends regard our objection to the use 
of the single word “ mutes” in speaking of the deaf *as hyper- 
critical. Happily, we do not have “mutes” at our funerals in 


America; but we read of themin Dickens and other English 
writers, and the association suggested is not agreeable. The 
father of two deaf children sends us the following fresh illus- 
tration of the English use of the word from “The Ten Years’ 
Tenant” by Walter Besant and James Rice: 

Managers in strange towns always go to see the play, I believe, just as 
the attendants at one Turkish bath spend their little holiday in visiting 
rival establishments, or conscientious mutes off duty haunt cemeteries. 


“ Per Capita.”—The Deaf-Mute Optic for February 5, 1887, 
contains the following just remarks on the “per capita” com- 
parisons of expenses of different schools which are sometimes 
made with a view of showing that this or that institution is 
economically managed : 

A great deal is said of the cost per capita of the pupils at various insti- 
tutes for the deaf in different States. So much is this so that we fear that 
some people may fall into the habit of judging the efficiency and ability 
of the management of an institution entirely, or almost entirely, by the 


smallness of the sum annually expended for each pupil in actual attend- 
ance. We confess that we find ourselves unconsciously estimating this 


* Annals, xxviii, 203; xxx, 76. 
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per capita whenever a report of an institute falls into our hands, but in 
our opinion it is a very small indication even of the ability with which the 
finances of an institution are conducted. 

In the first place it is almost impossible for any one outside of an insti- 
tute to figure its per capita correctly. All agree that expenditures for 
permanent improvement should not be figured in the amount, but is it 
just to compare the current expenses of an institute fully equipped with 
all labor-saving machinery with one that has none? Take for instance the 
two extremes, of an institution owning its own water-works, supplied by 
a never-failing spring on high ground, and carried all over the building, 
where an endless abundance of water can be procured by simply opening 
a cock, and compare it with one that has to haul all its water a mile, if 
there is any such; and it is very evident that there is a vast advantage in 
favor of the first, though it may be more than balanced by the interest on 
the money.invested in the water-works. It is the same with every other 
labor-saving appliance. 

It seems to us that no true judgment of the expenditures of an institu- 
tion can be formed without taking into consideration this subject of ‘‘ in- 
terest on plant” which none of them do. 

But, after all, what is the use of all this figuring? If institutes for the 
deaf were manufactories, it would simply prove that the article manu- 
factured could be produced cheaper at one point than at another, and if 
one institute turned out cloth worth only five cents a yard, and the other 
cloth worth a dollar, there could be very little comparison between them 
even then. It is possible to take a hundred or more deaf children from 
nine to twenty or more years of age and keep them, feeding them well, 
at a cost that would be far below that of any of our American institutions. 
It might be done, and even a pretence of education given, for a hundred 
dollars a year, but it would be a most unhappy experiment for the children. 
In this State any such policy would be followed immediately by the with- 
drawal of three-fourths of the pupils here, and we have little doubt that 
it would be the same in every State in the Union. 

The true standard of comparison, and one from which no institute should 
shrink, is the kind of graduates it turns out. Weare not making things, 
but men and women, whose value is not to be measured in dollars and 
cents, and who are a sacred trust placed in the hands of the managers of 
our institutes, not to see for how little they can be taught and fed, but to 
see how well they can be fitted for the work God will give them in this 
world, and for happiness hereafter. Let us boast, not that we are spend- 
ing less than others, but that we are teaching more; and, perhaps, before 
we begin to boast at all, it might become us greatiy to take a good look at 
home and see if there is not something that we are leaving undone that, 
by a little extra exertion, we might do. There is not an American insti- 
tute but, with added means and energy, could do more than it now does 
for its pupils. 


Leo Lesquereux.—Mr. R. P. McGregor in the Mute’s Chron- 
icle for Jan. 15, 1887, gives an interesting description of the 
struggles and success of this scientist, who became partly 
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deaf at the age of ten from a fall of three thousand feet down 
a precipice in his native Switzerland, and totally deaf some 
years later from a cold and injudicious medical treatment. Mr. 
Lesquereux came to this country in 1847, and now at the age 
of eighty-one is residing at Columbus, Ohio. His published 
works, mostly botanical and geological reports, number about 
fifty. “When conversing in French, his native language, he 
speaks and reads the lips with such facility that no one would 
suspect him of being deaf, but when conversing in English he 
has often to have recourse to pencil and paper, for, though he 
writes English with correctness and ease, he cannot speak it 
perfectly, nor understand it very well.” He said to Mr. Mc- 
Gregor: “English is a most difficult language to learn to speak 
and read from the lips, as many of the consonants are pro- 
nounced back of the teeth or within the mouth, without percepti- 
ble movement of the lips.” 


“A Deaf-Mute Idio-Imbecile.”—Under this title an anony- 
mous writer in the International Record for February, 1887, 
gives an interesting description of an attempt to educate a 
feeble-minded child who is also deaf. We trust it will not be 
considered as showing any lack of respect for articulation 
teaching—to which under proper circumstances we attach great 
importance—if we remark that in this case the immense amount 
of time given to oral instruction with such meagre results 
might have been more profitably employed in other and more 
effective means of mental development. And what strange 
parents are those who prefer to have their child “ stamped ” as 
an “idio-imbecile ” rather than as “a deaf-mute ”! 


One of the most interesting cases I have had is that of a deaf-mute of 
feeble intellect. 

She isa German Jewess of ten years. When six weeks old she had 
brain fever and paralysis of the left side. She did not walk till she was 
five years old, and then not alone. It is thought that she heard before 
her illness. 

She has lived with me since September, 1883. A celebrated physician 
said that she was not an idiot; she had mind, which could be developed. 
She was refused at an institution for deaf-mutes, and referred to me. 

Her mind was such a complete blank that it was hard to decide where 
and how to go to work. She had no signs, and could not express herself 
in any way. She made'a very disagreeable noise, which made the others 
so nervous that we were obliged to keep her by herself until she learned 
that it could and must be stopped. She is a pretty child, with olive com- 
plexion, black hair and eyes, and regular features, but so helpless! She 
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could not do one thing to entertain herself except to bite her finger and 
toe nails. A picture meant nothing to her. For weeks I would show her 
every day large clear pictures of such common forms as tea-kettles, chairs, 
knives, forks, spoons, and the like, showing alternately the picture and 
the thing itself; and yet, after three months of this drill, she would give 
me a spoon if I pointed to a picture of a coffee-mill ; but we persevered, 
and now she loves pictures, and sees all there is to be seen even in ob- 
scure representations. 

She has a hasty temper, but is learning to control it. She is very de- 
fiant, and at times malicious. She will obey, but not to the letter. She 
had been with me to buy some fruit. We carried it home in a paper 
bag. After putting the fruit in a dish we went into the kitchen, and I laid 
the bag on the table. Mary seized it and threw it on the floor. Had she 
not looked at me in such a defiant way I would have passed it by unnoticed. 
I did not make any sign to her, but simply looked at the bag. She went 
off into the dining-room with an air that said: You may stay there and 
look at that bag if you want to—but I am going up-stairs. But she could 
not get faraway. She put the butler’s pantry between us and looked at me 
for three minutes, while I looked at the bag. Then she came out, and 
after spending three or four minutes arranging a handkerchief around her 
head, she stooped down, took the bag, and returned it to the table. This 
is the most studied thing she ever did. 

She was three months learning to use the toy knitter, commonly known 
as cork and pins, working every day, with a teacher beside her, for half an 
hour. After she could work at that alone she was taught to use a crochet 
needle. Practising from a quarter to half an hour every day, she was 
from the middle of February to the middle of July, 1884, learning the 
simple chain stitch. Her difficulty was putting the worsted around her 
fingers; she could keep it in place and take the stitch if some one would 
arrange the worsted. To convince her mother that her slowness was not 
due to her want of hearing, I borrowed a child of average intelligence, 
three years younger than Mary, and who had not seen any fancy-work at 
home. I doubt if she had ever seen a crochet needle. Without a word 
as to what she was to do, I motioned her to a seat, put my fingers to my 
lips, looked at the clock, made several stitches for her, put it into her 
hands, and in five minutes she could do it alone. 

Mary has learned color and form. She comprehends numbers to seven, 
and matches dominoes and cards. She has learned to dress herself and 
keep her things in order. She had three lessons of twenty minutes each 
in articulation. She can give the name sound of A, E,andO. She can 
give all of the lip consonants, and G, N,S, H; TH, and SH. The year 
before she learned to make some of these sounds, but they did not con- 
vey any meaning to her, so that I may say that she has learned these 
sounds thoroughly in ten months. If I write the letter she will give the 
sound ; or if I make the sound she will read it from my lips and make the 
letter. Besides this, she has combined the sounds in the following words, 
and speaks them so that any one can understand what she says: Ma, pa, 
no, home, sew, bow, andshoe. She knows these words so thoroughly that 
I do not think of signing when I want to use them. 

A year later, 1885.—Mary is now eleven and a half years old. I left 
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her in 1884, happy in having learned to crochet a simple chain, after work- 
ing at it for five months, twenty minutes a day. Since that time she has 
learned to make different stitches. Isend a tidy just finished. The green 
stripes she did alone out of school-hours. ‘The blue border she did all 
herself, but with a teacher by her, which gives her confidence in herself. 
She lacks continuity. If she had not been watched she would have signed 
that she could not do it. She knits wash-rags by herself, and outlines 
with her needle, but it takes her a long time, as her hands are so unsteady 
from paralysis. 

An hour’s lesson in articulation, five days in each week, for forty weeks, 
resulted in her learning ten new words, and prevented her forgetting sev- 
eral learned the preceding year. She has learned to modulate her voice 
fairly well, and a stranger would understand her. 

Her parents are satisfied, so we continue. They do not want her to 
learn the manual alphabet, because it would stamp her as a deaf-mute, 
and they would not understand her at home. To comply with this wish 
I conceived to be so dwarfing to the child’s mind, by depriving her of the 
natural means of communication, that I determined to teach her the 
manual alphabet as an experiment. Out of school-hours I taught her, at 
odd minutes, six words in six weeks. The experiment proved a success ; 
she had never learned anything so quickly. I shall wait till the parents 
co-operate with me in teaching her by whatever means will give the best 
results. 

She has now been under my training for three years. She is taken 
annually to a private school for deaf-mutes, but refused admission, being 
feeble-minded, which it is not difficult to discover. Should she continue 
to improve asin the past year, she may be admitted, but she will not be 
taught articulation—there will not be time. Think of working all through 
the year, a few minutes each day, to get the sound of K! She had learned 
the sound of G after long struggles, hut could not maintain the position 
and make breath instead of voice, even though I held her tongue in posi- 
tion with a little ivory manipulator, and showed her that she must breathe 
on her hand asI did. At the end of the year she grasped the idea, and 
there was great rejoicing. 

Like all deaf-mutes, she is sensitive to a jar. No matter how slight, she 
feels it and shows that it hurts her all over. Unlike normal deaf-mutes, 
she is not sensitive to physical pain. She will ask to have her teeth drawn 
just for the pleasant sensation it gives her. When necessary to have 
them extracted she will laugh and kiss her hand to the dentist (sign for 
‘thank you”), but her chief delight isa hive or mosquito bite that she can 
keep sore. She will not allow the nails to grow on her fingers or toes. 
She has no difficulty in getting her toe to her mouth—an indulgence which 
she enjoys after going to bed. 


The Correlation of the Senses.—The following description 
of the remarkable affliction of William Morfier, formerly a pupil 
of the Ohio Institution, is taken from the Mute’s Chronicle, 
published at that Institution : 
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William was afflicted in a manner which ought to make all who have 
their health satisfied with their lot. When he first came to the Institution 
he was a deaf mute. Shortly after he made his appearance here he be- 
came afflicted by severe neuralgic pains, which deprived him of eyesight. 
He was sent to the Institution for the Blind, where occurred one of the 
strangest phenomena which medical scientists have knowledge of, and one 
which they were powerless to explain. As his eyesight left him the hear- 
ing returned and he recovered the power of speech. Some months later 
the pains returned, his hearing and speech again failed him, and he recov- 
ered his eyesight. This remarkable change occurred twice. The pains 
first depriving him of his eyesight, and giving him back his speech and 
hearing, on their reoccurrence gave him back his eyesight and again made 
him deaf and speechless. The terrible ordeal through which he passed, 
together with the intense suffering, gradually affected his mind, and he 
was sent to the Central Insane Asylum. At this time he had regained his 
speech and eyesight. Here your correspondent lost track of him. When 
the poor fellow was blind, he would say that if he could only have his 
eyesight back he would be satisfied with the loss of speech and hearing, 
and while mute he would sometimes prefer blindness. Almost the last 
time I saw him, he told me, with tears in his eyes, that the only few happy 
moments he had ever known in this life had been spent in our Institution. 
On his tombstone might be well inscribed what one of the ancient philos- 
ophers insisted on having used as his epitaph: ‘‘At last I rest.” 


Deaf Pensioners.—The Veterans’ Review for January 1, 
1887, in an article urging that the pensions of deaf soldiers be 
largely increased from the present rate of $13 a month for total 
deafness, says that on March 1, 1886, there were 1,280 former 
soldiers of the United States drawing pensions for total deaf- 
ness, and 4,159 for partial deafness, making a total of 5,389: 
and that even this large number does not represent all the deaf 
soldiers of the United States. 


Yo Authors.—Dr. C. Renz, Royal Counsellor at Stuttgart, 
Wiurtemberg (Hohestrasse 10°), having been appointed by the 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at Gmiind last year, 
a member of the “committee on books” to report in the Ger- 
man Organ, requests the authors of text-books and other works 
relating to the deaf, including medical works on deafness and 
institution reports, to send him copies of their publications free 
of charge to be noticed in the Organ. 


The Kaecutive Committee—A meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was held at New York March 8, 1887. All the members 
of the Committee were present. 
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Dr. P. G. Gillett, Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, 
and President of the Convention of American Instructors held 
last summer, was authorized to represent the Committee and 
the Convention at the International Convention which is to 
meet at Frankfort-on-the-Main next summer. 

The subject of inviting the International Convention to meet 
in the United States in 1890, in connection with the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors which comes in the same year, 
was discussed, but no definite conclusion was reached. 

Miss Caroline A. Yale, Principal of the Clarke Institution, 
was elected a member of the Executive Committee to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Miss Rogers. 


“ The Results of the Oral Method in Germany.”—The Feb- 
ruary number of the German Organ, which, having been mis- 
directed and forwarded to the Dead Letter Office, only reaches 
us as these last pages go to press, contains an article by Mr. 
Vatter, the editor-in-chief, in reply to the paper by Mr. Heid- 
siek, published in the December number of the Organ, a por- 
tion of which is given in the present number of the Annals 
under the above title. We shall publish a translation of Mr. 
Vatter’s article in the next number. 


Our Deaf Contributors.—It is with pleasure that we call at- 
tention to the fact that four of the original articles in the pres- 
ent number of the Annals, as well as the two translations from 
foreign languages, are the work of the deaf. True, as their 
mastery of English shows, none of these writers were born 
deaf ; but some of them lost their hearing at an early age, and 
all of them received their education almost entirely in our 
schools for the deaf. The total number of deaf authors who 
have contributed to the Annals since its establishment is 
seventy-four,; and some of their contributions rank among the 
ablest and most valuable that have been published in this peri- 
odical. 
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